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THE FLOWING TIDE 


HE flow of good news has slackened but not ceased. In Libya 

Rommel is still “ disengaging his forces towards the west ” at top- 
speed. Though the fall of Benghazi has not been announced as 
these lines are written, it seems likely that it has already taken 
place, and there seems to be some doubt whether the enemy will 
even make a stand at El Agheila, though it is the opinion of General 
Alexander that he will. However that may be, the gap between 
the Allied force in Libya and the Allied force in French North 
Africa is being steadily closed from both ends, for General Anderson 
in his necessarily more massive and methodical advance is well into 
Tunisia, and may be heavily engaged with the not inconsiderable 
Axis forces there at any moment. Important as the seizure of 
Bizerta is, the decisive factor is likely to be the vast air-battle which 
seems inevitable between the Luftwaffe massing in Sardinia and 
Sicily and the British and American forces in Tunis and Algeria. 
The Allies are strong in bombers, but in defensive warfare (not that 
it will by any means be all defensive) it is fighters that count. 
It must be hoped that the supply of these is equally satisfactory. 
How far Russia is already experiencing relief through the diversion 
of enemy aircraft to the west is not yet clear, but for whatever 
reason the position of our allies in the Caucasus has substantially 
improved, and Hitler’s prospect of getting before winter the oil 
of which he is beginning to stand in serious need has approached 
the vanishing-point. At Stalingrad the Germans are still delivering 
fierce attacks on a narrow front, but there is no reason to believe 
that a defence which has held so long will give way now. One 
other development—the investiture of M. Laval with plenary powers 
by Marshal Pétain—may properly be placed in the category of 
good news, for Laval is the most hated man in France, and his 
advancement is the best of all specifics for the generation of dis- 
content and hostility among the people generally.. The partial 
mobilisation in Spain is neither good news nor bad news, but merely 
a natural precaution which need cause no misgivings. 


The Solomons Victory 


The great naval and air battle which began in the Solomons 
shortly after midnight in the morning of November 13th was fought 
in successive stages until the morning of November 15th, when the 
battered and diminished Japanese force withdrew northwards. It 
was a victory on a great scale for our American allies. The object 
of the enemy was to bring large reinforcements to the army attacking 


the Americans in Guadalcanal, for which purpose they had a fleet 
of transports escorted by battltships, cruisers and destroyers. In 
the first phase of the battle their warships were thrown into 
confusion and driven off by the American surface-ships. In the 
second phase their transports were heavily struck by American 
aircraft. In the third and fourth phases the battle between surface- 
ships was resumed, and four beached Japanese transports were 
attacked by air, land artillery and naval gunfire. Resultant enemy 
losses were one battleship sunk and one damaged, five cruisers 
sunk, five destroyers sunk and ‘six damaged, and twelve transports 
sunk or destroyed—this for the loss of two American light cruisers 
and six destroyers. Nor is this the-full tale of Japanese losses. Such ~ 
a victory is a shattering blow to the enemy. It seriously diminishes 
their total naval strength, and postpones and may altogether frustrate 
their attempts to win back the southern Solomon Islands, which are 
so important a link in American communications, and—with New 
Guinea, the scene of Australian successes—are the potential stepping- 
off point for the Allied offensive against Japan. The threat to 
Australia recedes, The tide is turning in the Pacific, 


The Admiral as Makeshift 


The issues involved in General Eisenhower’s acceptance of 
Admiral Darlan as High Commissioner in French North Africa 
are discussed in an article on a later page. Profound uneasiness 
has been caused in this country, and in many quarters in America, 
by this new collaboration with the man who in the recent past has 
so effectually collaborated with the Germans to our great dis- 
advantage; and there is widespread approval for General de 


- Gaulle and the French National Committee—those who from the 


first took their courage in both hands and fought on for France— 
when they refuse to have anything to do with negotiations with 
representatives of Vichy. It is a relief, therefore, to have President 
Roosevelt’s assurance that the present arrangement in North Africa 
is only a temporary expedient, justified solely by the stress of battle. 
He maintains that what the American General arranged had saved 
American, British and French lives and had saved vital time. It 
will be noted that Admiral Darlan, though repudiated by Marshal 
Pétain, still claims to be acting as his Delegate-General. At the 
most he should be regarded as no more than the de facto head of 
the French Government in Africa in charge of the administration 
in the transition period. 
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The Eighth Army’s Feat 


The momentous events in French North Africa have somewhat 
obscured the magnitude of the operations still being conducted by 
the Eighth Army in Libya. ‘Through lack of means and through 
the necessary dispersal of our forces during the last two years we 
have suffered many misfortunes which have been advertised through- 
out the world, and it is due to ourselves in this country to give 
full credit to the decisive part which has been taken by the Eighth 
Army in crushing Rommel, and also to the part which our Navy 
and mercantile marine have taken in carrying, escorting and landing 
the Anglo-American forces in Africa. A successful issue to the 
Battle of Egypt was an essential preliminary to the operations in 
North Africa. A failure in that battle would have set the whole 
African campaign in a different perspective. It was in Egypt and 
in Egypt alone that the enemy had a powerful, fully equipped army 
which had to be engaged in fierce, strenuous fighting. There are 
few battles in any war in which the supreme objective of every 
general, that of destroying the enemy’s armed forces, is so nearly 
realised as it was in Egypt. The destruction wrought in that 
engagement made it not merely a victory, but one of the decisive 
battles of the war. The enemy’s strength in Egypt has been 
crippled, and because that happened the Anglo-American forces in 
Algeria and Tunisia have before them a task far easier than they 
would have had to face if Rommel were still standing powerfully on 
Egyptian soil. It was that battle which compelled the Germans to 
change their strategy and prepare to turn from the offensive to 
the defensive. It was that battle which made the French in Africa 

- and the French in France believe in an Allied victory. 


Hitler the Infallible 


The legend of German invincibility and military prescience has 
suffered severe blows in the last three weeks. Confident of its 
ability to hold its own in Egypt, the Axis army was outmanoeuvred 
and outfought, and the name of Rommel has lost its magic. More 
than that, the reputation of the German High Command for superior 
strategy on the grand scale is dissolving as one major mistake after 
another becomes palpable. Criticism in neutral countries is active. 
From Ankara are heard comments on the complete failure of the 
German High Command to grasp the situation during the last six 
months. In Stockholm there have been scathing criticisms of the 
German strategy in Russia, which is described as that, not of a 
military expert, but a civilian—Hitler. Why is German still throw- 
ing away troops in vain efforts to push on in the Caucasus and at 
Stalingrad, and imposing on herself a 3,000-mile front to defend 
against Russian armies already preparing their winter offensive? 
Her High Command not only underestimated the power of the 
Eighth Army in Egypt, but failed to prepare against the contingency 
of Anglo-American forces descending on French Africa. It is making 
hurried last-minute dispositions to deal with a threat it might have 
foreseen, and has locked up big reserves on a fighting front where 
they cannot easily or safely be withdrawn. German military might 
will not henceforward be regarded with superstitious awe. Hitles 
the infallible, himself a victim of the superstition, has blundered 
and blundered again. He has thrown caution to the winds in Russia, 
he has disastrously miscalculated his strength in Egypt, he has been 
outwitted in French Africa, and there are no signs of an adequate 
plan to counter the initiative seized by the Allies. It was time the 
legend of German invincibility was exploded, and it has been. 


Civil Defence Duties 

The observance of “Civil Defence Day” on Sunday last was at 
the same time a reminder of the great battle of endurance which 
this country sustained during the heavy bombardments of 1940-41, 
and a demonstration of the efficient organisation that has been built 
up to cope with bombardment and fire. The roll of 47,000 men, 
women and children who have died in the biitz indicates clearly 
enough the need of being prepared, of having firemen and _ fire- 
watchers, police, A.R.P. workers and first-aid helpers, all with 
clearly assigned duties ; for though it is unlikely that the enemy 
can repeat the horror on the same prodigious scale as before, at 
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any moment attacks may come. Mr. Morrison and the Ministry of 
Home Security are right to be vigilant in preparing a complete 
organisation of fire-watchers, for when incendiaries are falling pre. 
vention is better than cure, and much life and property may be 
saved by a well-planned system of watching. At the same time, the 
question arises as to what amount of insurance we are in a position 
to provide against the contingencies of air-raid. Against this we 
have to measure the amount of additional fatigue imposed op 
workers and the effect it may have on production. A balance has 
to be struck somewhere. In announcing a stricter comb-out of 
men for fire-watching last Tuesday, Mr. Morrison said that women, 
though they must be subject to compulsion, will not be called upon 
at business premises until all available men are doing duty. The 
Minister is right in insisting that we must not relax, but every. 
thing possible shouid be done to lighten the burden of this addi- 
tional duty and ensure that the hours of fire-watching for full-time 
workers are not unnecessarily prolonged. Meanwhile it is to be 
hoped. Mr. Morrison has finished with “ funk-express ” talk. 


Dr. Temple on Christian Duty 


When it is objected that some of the recent sayings of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury go beyond the minimum of Christian 
teaching and trench upon the disputable sphere of politics, at least 
it must be said that Churchmen do not often err on that side. Many 
will prefer an excess of zeal which casts the net of human duty too 
wide to a studied unconcern about the vital social questions of the 
time whose solution is a test of Christian democracy. There have 
been some attempts to make a metaphysical distinction between 
Dr. Temple as Archbishop and Dr. Temple as citizen, and to require 
him to put off the latter role when he is addressing meetings of 
Churchmen. But he refuses to hide his light under a bushel, and it 
is left to us to judge what he says on its merits. Since he is not 
known to be an expert on banking, less weight attaches to what he 
says on that subject than to what he says about the duty of a 
Christian State to put the public interest before sectional interests; 
and to pursue a policy of social reform which puts the welfare of 
the individual first. This seems to him to presuppose certain 
educational reforms, leading to the provision of education for all 
up to eighteen, better housing conditions, and various other social 
measures. Dr. Temple believes that the Church should throw itself 
tehind movements for the creation of a better social order, and he 
does not think that vague generalisations are enough. It has long 
been a reproach against the Church that it has concerned itself 
too little with the things that touch the masses of the people 
most deeply. It is Dr. Temple’s endeavour to remove that reproach, 
and he can well afford to disregard the criticism his efforts evoke. 


Theatres for the People 

It is unbelievable that. after the war the present or any other 
British Government will fail to pursue its profitable war-time experi- 
ment in helping C.E.M.A. (the Council for the Encouragement of 
Music and the Arts). In the case of drama, it has been found that 
with organisation and a very modest expenditure of money the best 
plays can be successfully introduced to provincial audiences hitherto 
almost unacquainted with serious drama. It is with this background 
of war-time experience that a “Civic Theatre Scheme” has just 
been submitted to the Prime Minister and the President of the 
Board of Education by British Actors’ Equity Association and 


twenty-five signatories, who include the Archbishop of Canterbury ° 


and Mr. Bernard Shaw. Briefly, it is a scheme for enabling: every 
considerable town in the country tc have its own Civic Theatre 
and its own company producing plays on the repertory system under 
a Local Trust approved by a Central Civic Theatre Council, 
expenses being guaranteed as to 50 per cent. by the Government 
and §0 per cent. by local voluntary subscriptions or the local 
authority. The opportunity of the period of reconstruction must not 
be lost. It would be a grievous reproach to our democracy if the 
State did nothing to encourage the movement for bringing 
dramatic art to the people—who have to an amazing degree in the 
last two years proved their desire to receive it. 
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A WORLD TO REBUILD 


ONSIDERABLE attention has been given by public men in 
the last few days—notably by General Smuts, Sir Stafford 
Cripps and Dr. Benes—to the question of post-war world-order. 
[t is high time the public mind in all Allied countries was con- 
centrated on that dominating problem. We must not delude 
ourselves into the belief that the end of the war is near. General 
Smuts speaks of victory in 1944, and no responsible Allied spokes- 
man has put the prospect of that earlier than the autumn of 1943. 
The conflagration may blaze for a year yet, and blaze the more 
fiercely as it flames to its climax before a probably sudden extinc- 
tion. But a year is not a day too long for the considered evolu- 
tion of plans which it will be necessary to have ready for 
immediate application almost before the last shot is fired. It 
needs active exercise of the imagination to conceive what the 
state of Europe will be, and what remedial and preventive 
measures will be called for first. There will be half a dozen 
enemy countries to deal with. In all of them, as in all the 
lands now ground into slavery by Hitler, there will be starvation. 
In some there will be revolution. The chief of them, Germany, 
will be to all appearance utterly leaderless. There can be no 
hope of a responsible Government to negotiate with. It will 
be a case here of military occupation, probably prolonged, and 
local administration must be improvised as best it may ; there 
is a certain routine discipline among German civil servants, but 
many of them must have been long ago drafted away to the army, 
and while the machine, of course, still functions, it can only be 
with a halting and diminished efficiency. The preparation of 
concrete plans for coping with the vast populations of the enemy 
territories is a necessity which cannot be delayed. 

Not, of course, that the ex-enemy countries will have first 
consideration in the relief-measures that will be needed all over 
Europe. “If there is any lack of food in Europe,” said Goering 
recently, “it is not the Germans who will go short.” That 
principle will be reversed in the post-war period. That there 
will be a lack of food throughout Europe is beyond question. 
Stringent rationing everywhere will be essential. We ourselves 
shall have to submit to it for months or years after the war is 
over in order that other nations may not go hungry. But by every 
law of justice and equity the first claims to be satisfied must be 
those of Hitler’s victims everywhere. No one desires to see 
Germans starve. There need be no maintenance of a blockade 
against them once they are disarmed and their country occupied. 
But the countries Hitler has stripped of foodstuffs must have 
their elementary needs supplied before food from America or 
Africa or Asia can be deflected to Germany. Austria, of course, 
is in a different position altogether. The fact that she was 
German when war broke out in 1939 is irrelevant. As the first 
of Hitler’s victims she must have freedom restored to her forth- 
with. But there, too, the question of leadership and an effective 
Government will arise, and there, too, a temporary Allied 
administration seems likely to be necessary for a time. About 
France, a much more formidable problem in terms of population 
and territory, it is impossible to prophesy. Her restoration to 
her old greatness is imperative and inevitable. But it may not 
come at once, and the problem of how best help can be extended 
to her, and under what auspices, may raise questions of con- 
siderable delicacy. 

These problems are temporary rather than permanent, though 
the solution of many of them may take years rather than months. 
Meanwhile the foundations of a new world must be laid. The 
one basis of universal agreement throughout the United Nations, 
apart perhaps from isolationist sections in the United States 


. prevent war in future.” 


and one or two other countries, is the need for an international 
organisation to safeguard world-peace and promote co-operation 
between nations. But there unanimity ends and discussion begins ; 
and since discussion without clarity of language can lead only to 
confusion and deadlock, it is essential to distinguish before the first 
word is uttered between two systems, fundamentally different, 
which are often spoken of as though they were identical. Half 
the speakers and writers who argue for a federation of Europe 
or the world are found (fortunately) not to mean that at all, but 
confederation. Confederation means a free association of sovereign 
States, as Great Britain and the Dominions ; federation the creation 
of a super-government, directly elected by individual votes, to 
whose decision in all major questions the constituent States must 
submit, as in the case of the Government at Washington in relation 
to the forty-eight States of the Union. Confederation may clearly 
develop into federation, either by gradual evolution (in Switzer- 
land it took nearly seven centuries) or by a sudden act. 

It is not entirely clear which system some of the statesmen who 
have recently spoken desire. Dr. Benes, it is true, with considerable 
experience of engineering relationships between States, is quite 
explicit. He sees that the States of Europe, more especially 
the greater States, are not prepared for a moment for the extensive 
surrender of sovereigny which federation involves. There is not 
the slightest prospect that either this country or Soviet Russia, 
whose twenty-year alliance should be one of the chief elements 
of stability in post-war Europe, would look at such a plan (unless, 
indeed, Russia were superficially attracted by the voting-power 
she would command by virtue of the size of her population). The 
understandings lately reached between pairs of European States, 
notably Czechoslovakia itself and Poland, Jugoslavia and Greece, 
are both based on the principle of confederation, each State agree- 
ing with the other on various measures of co-operation in such 
matters as common defence and free trade, but with no idea of 
creating a super-government to which (as in the old Austro- 
Hungarian Empire) each of the two would be subordinate. Sir 
Stafford Cripps, it appears, would go further, though not neces- 
sarily for his own country. It is true that he rightly warned his 
hearers at a Youth Conference on Sunday that, while an econoinic 
federation of the world might be an admirable objective, it was 
one that it would take generations to attain ; but in a broadcast to 
the United States on Monday he expressed the hope that federal 
groups of States would be created in Europe, so that the continent 
would speak with fewer and more powerful voices. That is a 
most reasonable aspiration, but one whose realisation cannot be 
forced on other States against their will. Whilst various confedera- 
tions are already in prospect it cannot be said that there is much 
sign of that closer union which federation involves. 

There remains the League of Nations conception, about which 
General Smuts, one of the creators of the existing League, has 
spoken twice, to the joint meeting of the Houses of Parliament 
last month, and to a gathering of journalists last week. On the 
first occasion he suggested a little vaguely that we do not want 
“a mere League” but something more definite and organised, 
though he rightly dwelt on the importance of preserving the 
valuable services of the League in the economic field. Last week 
he to some extent changed the emphasis, declaring against scrap- 
ping the League, but indicating that we should have “in the 
League itself, or alongside it, an organisation whose special task 
it would be to look after the problem of world-peace and to 
In the same order of ideas Sir Stafford 
Cripps advocates a European Council within a world-organisation, 
with an International Air Force to keep potential aggressors in 
check. Here clearly is material not merely for constructive discus- 
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sion but for constructive decisions. Those who understand the 
structure of the existing League will be no more tempted than 
General Smuts is to scrap the League. 
mental change it is perfectly capable of constituting, round the 
close-knit fabric of the United Nations, the organisation he postu- 
Jated for preserving peace and preventing war. It is perfectly true 
that it failed in that before, and it is essential to see clearly why, 
for unless experience has taught its lessons the Second World 
War will not be the last. It is a question not of structure but of 
resolve. Hitler came to power because his political opponents 
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at home feared to face him when he was still in a minority. The 


nations composing the League let aggression prosper when Italy _ 


invaded Abyssinia because they feared to precipitate a European 
war, precisely as they did when Hitler marched into the Rhineland, 
when he marched into Austria and when he truncated Czecho- 
Slovakia. In the end they got not a European but a world war, 
The single question is whether in future peaceful nations are 
willing to act together, and in time, against an aggressor. If they 
are, discussions about the machinery of co-operation will cause 
little trouble. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


| 
TT is a pity that, for quite intelligible reasons, the daily papers 

were unable to give more than quite brief reports of the Inter- 
national Youth Conference held in London last week-end, for it 
was the occasion for some quite important utterances—by Mr. 
Maisky on the North African offensive as a basis for the Second 
Front, by Sir Stafford Cripps on the post-war organisation of Europe, 
by Mr. Winant on the official American view that economic security 
and civil liberty are complementary necessities, and by President 
Benes on how to avoid last time’s mistakes. The various Com- 
missions of the Conference, on the Armed Forces, Work and War 
Production, Faith, Health and Recreation, Education, and Science, 
produced reports which were not only valuable in themselves, but 
in their preparation involved a remarkable degree of co-operation, 
not only between nationals of different countries, but between both 
officers and men of the armed forces and civilians. The conference 
had its moving as well as its interesting moments. It has been the 
first important gathering during the war where “enemy” delegates 
have appeared on the same platform with serving members of the 
United Nations ; this was on the basis of their representing “ demo- 
cratic groups supporting the United Nations.” The appeal of the 
German delegate to his young compatriots in-Germany was deeply 
impressive. So was the spectacle of the representatives of the 
youth of nearly thirty nations filing up to sign the Call to Action. 
The conference ended by setting up a World Youth Council as a 
permanent body. This, and the establishment of a physical home 
for the movement in the shape of an International Youth Centre in 
London, may be the initiation of something really important. 

* o * * 

Mr. Wendell Willkie, who made a most admirable impression 
during his visit to this country last year, seems doing his best to 
alienate the friends he met here. His misrepresentation of a sentence 
in Mr. Churchill’s Mansion House speech as meaning that Great 
Britain would hold on indefinitely to all she has can spring only 
from ignorance or perversity. The whole history of Britain in the 
Jast century and longer has been one of steady and patient education 
of dependencies for the responsibilities of successful independence. 
Canada, South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, India—the speed 
of whose advance in the last thirty years towards the full self- 
government that awaits her has been remarkable—Southern Rhodesia, 
and in a slightly different category, Iraq and Egypt, are proof enough 
of that. But independence without education, severance that would 
mean inevitably administrative chaos and war, is a very different 
matter. Great Britain would be ill discharging her mission in the 
world if she accepted that doctrine and acted on it. 

* * . - 

Having felt some slight questionings about the wisdom of last 
Sunday’s bell-ringing—as savouring a little of exuberance—I admit 
that the authorities were completely right. The sound of the peals 
from different villages (“Round all the shires they ring them, A 
happy noise to hear”) banished all doubts on the spot. The return 
of the bells must have made us all realise for the first time how 
much we have been missing, though if we had remembered our 
own poets—almost any one of them—we should have needed no 
reminder of what bells mean. Is it really a strategic necessity that 
they should still be silent? No one can pronounce an invasion- 
attempt impossible, but it is not today among the probabilities, 
and in any case church-bells are not the only mechanism of warning 


conceivable. One thing must be balanced against another, and the 
military authorities must, of course, decide. I would plead for 
reconsideration—and a verdict in favour of the bells. 

* * . * 

I see that Lady Montgomery has been telling in an abbreviated 
form, or has been reported in an abbreviated form as telling, the 
story of General Montgomery’s conversation with Mr. Churchill, 
The longer version, as it has reached me from more than one 
source, is substantially better. Some months ago the Prime Minister, 
when discussing with the then Commander-in-Chief, South-Eastern 
Command, the task to be assigned to him in Egypt, asked whether 
he was thoroughly fit physically. “Well, Sir,” replied Montgomery, 
“TI regularly take a cross-country run every morning. I neither 
drink nor smoke. I count myself a hundred per cent. man.” “ Ah” 
replied the Prime Minister. “As for me, I am rather fully 
occupied : I haven’t much time for cross-country running. I smoke 
a good deal. I don’t very frequently refuse a drink. And I count 
myself a two hundred per cent. man.” 

* * * * 

At a moment when it seems possible to do so little for China, 
and everyone desires to do so much, it is satisfactory to learn of the 
work a Friends’ Ambulance Unit contingent of some seventy men 
is doing in Yunnan and on the Burma frontier, driving trucks on 
the Burma Road till it was closed, salvaging £120,000 worth of 
medical supplies from Rangoon as the town was going up in flames, 
running up emergency hospitals in the jungle, and giving to thousands 
of wounded Chinese soldiers medical attention that they would 
otherwise not have received. There has been in the past year two 
deaths from typhus in China, and one from shell in Libya, but 
on the whole casualties have been light. 

* * 7 * 

I am not, and cannot well conceive myself as being, an astrologer, 
but the stars have their interest none the less. It was announced 
in The Times of last Saturday that a new star had been discovered 
by observers both in Wales and in Sweden. This is not a particu- 
larly common occurrence, but there was, in fact, a similar discovery 
in 1918. On June roth of that year Punch published a cartoon repre- 
senting the Kaiser scanning the heavens through a telescope, with a 
General in French uniform looking on. The legend underneath 
ran: 

“ KAISER: ‘ Ha! 
tion of the Eagle.’ 

“FocH: ‘On the wane, I think.’ 

“(It is anticipated in astronomical circles that the new star, Nova 
Aquila, will shortly disappear).” 

That was just under five months before November 11th. As I say, 

I am not an astrologer, but ——. After all, did not Sir William 

Watson write (in lines which Lord Fisher was never tired of quoting: 
“Time and the ocean and some fostering star 


In high cabal have made us what we are.” 
* * * * 


A new and brilliant star added to my constella- 


My note last week on the acquisition of meaningless initials 
brings me a note on two academic applicants for exemption 
from certain services. One described himself as “ B.A., Cambridge ” ; 
it was found that he was a former Senior Wrangler and an F.R.S. 
The other wrote himself F.R.S.: here it turned out that a sibilant 
had been inadvertently omitted and that not the Royal Society but 
the Royal Statistical Society was in question, JANUS. 
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NORTH AFRICA: SECOND PHASE 


By STRATEGICUS 


T is impossible at the moment to discover whether Hitler intends 

to challeng: the occupation of North Africa outright or whether 
he is merely attempting to provide Rommel with another chance 
to turn the tables on Montgomery. But it is desirable that we 
should examine the possibilities and their repercussions. Rommel 
has so far shown a greater turn for speed in his- escape from the 
force that threatened to overwhelm him than ever he showed before. 
The Eighth Army is already past Derna and Mekili, and some- 
thing of the fog that descended vpon the battlefield before Mont- 
gomery’s victorious attack once more prevents us from discovering 
all the factors involved. It seems certain that Rommel intends to 
make a fight of it to retain his footing in Libya, and we now know 
something about the resources he commands. We cannot know all, 
since it is established that Axis ships have reached Benghazi with 
reinforcements and supplies, and we do not know either their nature 
or their volume. 

Judging from the official estimates of the number of his troops 
put out of action, it does not seem impossible that he contrived 
to extricate from the forward area a force of something like 50,000 
men. It has been further estimated that he will probably be able 
to sweep up in his retreat perhaps an equal number of men— 
communications-details, administrative units and other troops not 
usually reckoned among the fighting forces. His great, and it may 
be a decisive, weakness is the nuniber of tanks he has at his disposal 
with the petrol to set them in motion; and it is here that we are 
brought up sharp by the admitted fact that shipping has been able 
to reach Benghazi. It is one of the constantly inexplicable features 
of a campaign in which we command so superior and so fine and 
resolute an air-force that these precarious communications across 
the Mediterranean cannot be entirely blocked. Whether Rommel 
will be able to escape, or defer, the doom we plan for him turns 
vpon the extent of that reinforcement. 

Montgomery’s pursuit has now split into two parts, presumably 
following the distribution of the retreating force; and no doubt 
the Eighth Army will make an attempt to cut the enemy off in 
the Benghazi salient. The conditions that give him the advantage 
that is withdrawn from the army in pursuit have been discussed so 
often that it is almost impossible they have not been remedied ; 
and now we are no longer under the impression that we lack powers 
The expedition to North Africa was so much 
greater in scale that we should in future find a new term in place 
of “Armada”; the strength of that historic Force was not much 
more than a seventh of the fleet that took General Eisenhower’s 
force to North Africa. If such powers of organisation are within 
our capacity, we should be abl: to postulate a complete solution of 
the problem that prevented Ritchie finishing off the work he began 
so ably ; and in that case Rommel ought to find confronting him, 
when he determines to stand, a force sufficient to annihilate him. 

The first thing is to run him to earth; and it is unnecessary 
to imagine that he is a better runner than Montgomery. It may be, 
in fact, that the commander of the Eighth Army has deliberately 
allowed him to show his heels in order to catch up with him at 
length in a tactical position that offers the opportunity of making 
an end. For if he is caught in the Benghazi salient, it seems hardly 
possible he should escape destruction. Some part of his force, at 
any rate, may be cut off there and dealt with; and, in that case, 
any stand at El Agheila will be less probable. But he must fight 
sooner or later if he is to lay the basis for a future advance. That, 
according to the German reports, being his intention, the battle 
cannot now be long deferred. 

How does this fit in with the general picture that is being dis- 
closed in North Africa? The Germans have apparently contrived 
to land in Tunisia a far from negligible force, commanded by 
Nehring, an officer whom no one would care to under-estimate. 
We have no knowledge of the dimensions of General Anderson’s 
First Army ; but as far as. we can gather it is a first-rate fighting 
unit. It is being accompanied by United States’ forces, particularly 


mobile units ; and it has already invaded the territory which is the 
key to the whole Mediterranean position. Between this force and 
the Eighth Army there lies a distance of something like eleven of 
twelve hundred miles, In mere air-miles the distance is not two- 
thirds as great ; ‘but, in the only way the two forces can meet, the 
former represents the true distance involved. That gap cannot be 
bridged in the twinkling of an eye; but it need hardly be said that 
the United States force, no less than the British, desires above all 
things to meet the main enemy, who is at Present holding and 
strengthening his position in Tunisia. 

It is clear that the problem of Bizerta is far from: as simple as it. 
seems. If we can capture, hold and use it, we shall have secured 
control of the Mediterranean. But these operations represent not 
only a military and naval problem but.even more an air problem. 
We can only hold and make use of Bizerta if we have the air- 
fields in Tunisia and the air-power to overwhelm the Luftwaffe con- 
centration in Sicily and Sardinia. It is for this reason that the 
report of heavy air-reinforcements reaching the Allies in North 
Africa is of such cardinal importance. The Narrows were made 
precarious for our shipping by the Luftwaffe concentration in 
Sicily. They can only be restored to safety by a superior concentra- 
tion in the air. As soon as that can be assured we can confront the 
problem of Bizerta without a qualm. Until we have it we must face . 
the possibility of heavy loss in the operations against Bizerta and 
even more in the attempt to profit by it to attack the Continent. 

All the’ appearances suggest that the enemy intends to make a fight 
for it ; and it is quite within the bounds of possibility that we shall 
see fought out over Tunisia an air-battle that will be as decisive as 
the Battle of Britain. We can hardly doubt the outcome; but it 
may not be a swift or inexpensive victory. We have, however, the 
knowledge that on this occasion we shall be fighting not a 
purely defensive battle but an engagement preliminary to an offensive 
against the Continental bases—and particularly Italy. If, as we 
have every reason to hope, that battle ends in an Allied victory, the 
enemy losses cannot fail to be severe. In fact, we are again 
reminded that every end is a beginning ; and we are on the eve of 
great events that will shape the future development of the war even 
more decisively than was thought when first the territory of North 
Africa was invaded, 

The trend of these considerations outlines the meaning of our 
capture of the initiative, We have set moving a series of events 
that have compelled the Axis to fight on ground of our, and not its, 
choice. The very obvious increase in the strength of the Luftwaffe 
concentration in southern Europe, particularly in Sardinia and 
Sicily, entails a redistribution of its forces on the Continent. The 
reinforcements sent to Rommel, and the increase of the air-cover 
that has made their transit in safety possible, bear witness to the 
same process applied over a larger sector of southern Europe. The 
air-strength of Germany, great as it certainly still is, has been 
diminishing relatively and absolutely ; and this also applies to her 
armed force generally. The reinforcement of the south must, there- 
fore, entail a weakening on some other part of the widely extended 
battle-front. Mr. Stalin has said, without any circumlocution, that 
Russia will benefit. That is certain, though it is far from certain 
that the present readjustments have immediately advantaged her. 

Some front—or fronts—is the weaker for the diversion ; and if 
we only knew how far Hitler is prepared to go to retain his hold 
in Africa we should have a clearer picture of what the future 
development of the war is likely to be. The great air-sweeps over 
western occupied Europe are continuing, and are not‘ likely to be 
curtailed. The night bombing-raids wait mainly on the weather. 
If the Luftwaffe has been strengthened at the expense of western 
Europe or Germany the result will not be long in appearing. If, as 
has been suggested, troops end Luftwaffe are to be withdrawn 
from Russia, serious risk may show itself very soon. It is clear, as 
some Continental critics have pointed out, that there is no very 
obvious defensive line below the Don. The Caucasus is firm'y 
gripped ; but, between that front and the Don there is a great 
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stretch of territory «@verimg the communications with central and 
southern Russia that appears to be unorganised. 

Can Hitler take that risk? The question should perhaps be 
framed differently: Will he take the risk of weakening an already 
challenging position? For the actions of Hitler are incalculable, 
and as likely as not to be dictated by prestige as by a purely military 
motive. In this lies much of our hope, since he has made grave 
mistakes in the past, and each deviation from purely military con- 
siderations at least enlarges his risks. The question will soon be 
settled, since we shall be able to judge by the developments in 
North Africa, in Tunisia and in Libya. If he is determined to 
go to all lengths to retain his foothold in Africa, he may uncon- 
sciously set in train the developments that will best prepare the 
way for the opening of a western front. But, if that should be 


his decision, tke battle west and east may be more prolonged | 


and more hazardous than we are at present visualising. Time once 
more enters the question. Can he land in Tunisia a greater force 
than the Allies in the immediate future? The pieces are on the 
board, but only the event can disclose their distribution. 


DARLAN THE QUISLING ? 


By D. W. BROGAN 


UT of Africa something new. The proverb has special apposite- 

ness this week, when to the welcome novelty of victory has 
been added the transformation scene that has made Admiral Darlan, 
enemy of Britain, sponsor of collaboration, suddenly appear in the 
new role of defender of French Africa, enemy of the policy of 
Pétain of which he was so long the chief executant, and in the 
name of the Marshal, the agent of a policy that, if it succeeds, will 
ruin the whole edifice of Vichy. Or will it? ‘That is the question ; 
and, if for a moment the British public showed a human unwilling- 
ness to look the gift horse in the mouth, that moment seems to 
have passed. The news that MM. Flandin, Pucheu, Peyrouton and, 
possibly other late leading lights in Vichy have had a sudden 
Damascus conversion has added to the bewilderment of the innocent 
spectator. All over the world can be heard the scuffling sounds as 
Vichy officials descend from the fence they have so long adorned 
and, in the case of the more vehement friends of collaboration and 
enemies of Britain, the sound of ripping cloth as they leave behind 
them those parts of their garments too indelibly stamped with the 
swastika or the francisque. 

In a time like this, the man in the street is right in refusing to 
judge the decisions made by his rulers. Only they have the means 
of assessing the price that has to be paid for such great military 
advantages as the easy occupation of North Africa. If accepting 
Darlan is the price, it will be paid, and it is reassuring, at a moment 
when reassurance was urgently needed, to learn from President 
Roosevelt that the arrangement is only temporary. But it is to the 


credit of the head as well as the heart of the man in the street that he — 


recognises that there is a heavy price to be paid for picking up some 
quick tricks. The Men of Vichy are now imitating, rather late in the 
day, the French leaders who went to Morocco to rouse resistance 
there. They were thwarted by the fidelity to military discipline of 
General Nogués. They are in French prisons ; soon they may be 
in German prisons. The prudent men of little faith who made 
the armistice, who broke the obligations of the Alliance with Britain, 
who trusted to the magnanimity of the Fiihrer, are now busy giving 
proofs of a conversion. But of a conversion to what? Surely only 
to success? 

It is, then, perhaps a pity that The Times has apparently found 
it necessary to give General de Gaulle what our American friends 
call the “ brush-off.” For he and General Catroux and General 
de Larminat and General Koenig and General Legentilhomme paid 
us the compliment of faith when the men of Vichy hastened to 
make what terms they could before we, in our turn, surrendered to 
Hitler. This may be forgotten in Printing House Square, but if so 
it is the only place in London where it is forgotten—and nowhere 
is it less likely to be forgotten than in Downing Street. 

Trust in the courage and tenacity of the British people was the 
great compliment paid to us by the Norwegians, by the Belgians, 
by the Dutch, by the Free French and by the Greeks. It was a 
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compliment paid to us by the President of the United States, by 
not, it is safe to say, by all or nearly all Americans. And it was 
conspicuously not 3 compliment paid us by the men who tog 
over France at Bordeaux. Their judgement was bad then; if they 
have learned better,*well and good. But we need not and shouig 
not welcome them as anything but sheep that were lost. We need 
not, in most cases, doubt their good faith ; but there is no reason 
to forget that they had so little of plain faith in the future of their 
own country and in ours in a crisis which tested and tried men’s 
souls. Indeed, we can go further than that. There were among the 
Frenchmen who rallied to our apparently desperate cause in the 
summer of 1940 men who had little more faith than Darlan. Buy 
like the French officers before Waterloo, they advanced to the new 
battle without fear and without hope. All was lost, they thought, 
save honour. They were determined to save that, their own and 
their country’s. It will take a good deal to persuade me that q 
future France, holding up her head among the nations, has more 
need of the timid, the prudent, the despairing men of Vichy than 
it has of the men who adopted for themselves and for their country, 
not the imbecile craftiness of “la France seule” of Maurras, but 
“ honneur et patrie.” 


It was left to these men, exiled, condemned to death, vilified 
by Vichy and Berlin alike as paid agents of England (the 
Fihrer has just repeated the charge), to prevent the great political 
and moral tragedy of the complete abdication of France before the 
odious Germanic incarnation of all that the best French tradition 
protested against. They were the true heirs of that great founder 
of French Algeria, the duc d’Aumale, who reminded another despair 
ing marshal, Bazaine, that “il y avait la France.” They were the 
heirs of MacMahon, another “grand Africain” who, from his 
prison camp, behaved like General Giraud and rejoiced in every 
effort of Gambetta to undo what the “ grands chefs” had done. 
MacMahon perhaps went too far when he refused to shake hands 
with Menteuffel, the sympathetic and gentlemanly commander of 
the Army of Occupation. There was no precedent for Montoire 
in the career of that honest if not very intelligent soldier whose 
career is, in so many other ways, so like Pétain’s. Pétain .was 
glad to shake the hand that Hitler deigned to give him; most, 
though not all, of his satellites have been glad to carry out the 
most odious hints of their German masters. Are we to forget all 
this and politely drop the men who saved the honour of France 
when it was besmirched by the Auvergnat Laval? They made their 
choice ; that of the old Régiment d’Auvergne whose motto was 
“ Auvergne sans tache.” } 


These considerations are probably present in all our minds, and 
it may seem an impertinence to express doubts about our loyalty 
to the men of 1940. But we are not alone in our French policy. 
We have American associates who may be well disposed to take 
the lead. The State Department, so recently badly under fire, is 
now on top of the world. Its French policy, it asserts, has been 
fully justified. That belief is open to serious question, but that 
is another story. What is relevant, is the fact that, for good or 
indifferent reasons, the United States has been a moral supporter of 
the Pétain régime from the time when Mr. Bullitt delivered the 
first effective apologia for the policy of the men of Bordeaux, and 
M. René d: Chambrun, with whatever prestige belongs to a 
descendant of Lafayette, began to sell his father-in-law, Laval, as 
a modern Washington-cum-Cincinnatus. During the most critical 
period of the war the United States was neutral, and the majority 
of the American people was for “all aid short of war.” Naturally, 
things look very different in Dutchess County, New York or Illinois 
from what they do in London or Paris or Rotterdam. But for that 
reason, the British Government has a means of understanding the 
psychological needs of fighting Europe that is not so easily attained 
by consulting the exiles in New York or Washington, some of whom 
found it convenient to pass through London in the summer of 
1940. Too great jubilation at the success of the State Department’s 
policy may have repercussions in Europe that are not as easily 
foreseén in Washington as here. If we welcome Darlan with too 
open arms, are we going to welcome repentant German military 
leaders, too? If we write off, as a matter for smart-alec jokes 
(as Time has just done), the fact that we and France declared war 
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on Hitlerism, we may be abdicating a role of leadership in Europe 
in which no one can replace us. For Europe will notice (what we 
have been too kind or indifferent to notice) that the new Congress 
of the United States is fuller even than the last of men for whom 
this war began not a second sooner than the first Japanese bombs 
fell at Pearl Harbour. Such men are sound American patriots, 
but their past gives no great ground for expectation that they will 
see in an invitation to become good world patriots anything but 
another cunning English trick. That being so, we should be 
foolish to follow, without question, a European policy that ignores 
some psychological truths which no one here even begins to doubt. 

It must have been an experience of a good many in childhood 
that one parable was difficult to reconcile with one’s childish sense 
of justice. That the labourers in the vineyard should get the same 
reward whether they came to the task at the first, or the eleventh, 
hour seemed absurd. It may seem absurd still to the resisting 
peoples of Europe. But that is a point that we, who were among 
the early labourers ourselves, naturally feel more strongly about than 
we can expect the Americans to do so. I hope that, if the question 
comes up, we tell them just the same. 


I.U. AND SULGRAVE 


Some curiosity having been aroused by references in last 
week’s Spectator to the Intercollegiate University (from whose 
ashes, or, at any rate, from close proximity to them, the new 
University of Sulgrave has sprung or is in process of springing), 
It may be relevant to quote here some salient passages from a 
memorandum on the subject prepared by certain educational 
authorities a year or two ago. 


NE may scrutinise the usual works of reference and the usual 
Q) cuiaes to academical and similar institutions in this country 
as closely as one likes without finding the slightest reference to the 
Intercollegiate University. For all that, it flourishes in our midst, 
and has done so for many years. It possesses an imposing array 
of officers, including a Vice-Chancellor (and possibly a Chancellor), 
a Registrar, Proctors, Bedel-Esquires, Senate and Board of Studies. 
It holds an annual gathering in London, and publishes a periodical 
called The Intercollegian. It confers degrees (from Bachelor to 
Doctor) in divinity, law, arts, music, philosophy, literature, science, 
and commerce, and awards University Fellowships. It holds degree 
examinations nine times a year; and (to quote its Calendar) ‘no 
arbitrary periods of time are imposed between examinations.’ It 
has attracted to its ranks men of such diverse standing and interests 
as journalists, baronets, schoolmasters, barristers, rural deans, high 
sheriffs, episcopi vagantes, lay readers, editors, inspectors of religious 
education, and at least one earl, one canon, and one Proctor in 
Convocation. Human ingratitude, however, is such that the majority 
of these, though proud to mention their Intercollegiate degrees in 
such works as Who’s Who and the Church Directory and Almanack, 
fail to mention whence they obtained them. For all the reader 
knows, they might have been obtained from such Universities as 
Oxford, Cambridge or London. 

Though it labours so abundantly in England, it was America, 
not Europe, that saw the birth of the Intercollegiate University. 
It was founded in the United States in 1888, and received charters 
from the Legislature of three different States at various dates from 
1890 to 1938. One of these gave it power to confer ‘any degree 
known or used by any university or college.”* Yet, though its 
nomina] headquarters appear to be still at Chicago, the Intercollegiate 
University receives the cold shoulder in orthodox circles in the 
land of its origin. So at least we gather from a study of that 
standard publication, American Universities and Collegest, edited 
by Mr. J. H. MacCracken for the American Council on Education. 
It is remarkable that, although this comprehensive work gives details 
of over 500 academical institutions in its 1,066 pages, it does not 
even mention the Intercollegiate University. 

The chief organiser of the Intercollegiate University in the 
United States for many years was F. E. J. Lloyd, a British subject 





* Crockford, 1940, p. iv. + Edition of 1932. 
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who migrated to Chicago. Not content with his academical func- 
tions, he obtained episcopal consecration and ultimately assumed 
the title of Archbishop and Metropolitan of the ‘ American Catholic 
Church.’ He obtained his Orders from Joseph René Vilatte, an 
Americanised Frenchman, who was several times a Roman Catholic 
and by turns a Methodist teacher, a Presbyterian minister, a Con- 
gregational minister, an unfrocked Anglican priest, and finally a 
bishop in partibus of the ‘Independent Catholic Church of 
Ceylon.’ Lloyd, who died-not later than 1939, is commemorated by 
the British Division of the Intercollegiate University in the Lloyd 
(formerly styled the ‘Archbishop Lloyd’) Auxiliary Fund. 

We do not know when the attractive degrees and gowns of the 
Intercollegiate University were first introduced into the British 
Isles. It is, however, certain that their chief promoter in this 
country for many years was Churchill Sibley, a native of Crewkerne 
in Somerset, where he was born about 1859 and where he was edu- 
cated. The Intercollegian for the Trinity Term, 1939, tells us 
that ‘his great love of music led him to the post of Junior Form 
Master and Organist’ at a Welsh Grammar School, and that ‘he 
proceeded Mus. Doc. in 1894.” He was subsequently Registrar of 
the Intercollegiate University in this country, and at the time of his 
death President of it. 

Like his colleague in Chicago, Sibley aspired to be in a position 
which would enable him to confer degrees with one hand and Holy 
Orders with the other, so to speak. He accordingly made a pilgrim- 
age to Chicago, where Lloyd consecrated him bishop in 1929. On 
returning to England, he assumed the title of ‘ Archbishop of the 
Orthodox Catholic Church in England,’ and consecrated at least 
three others as bishops. One of the prelates of his communion, 
when called as a witness in a ‘false pretences’ charge at Clerken- 
well Police Court in 1939, confessed that his communion had no 
funds, but possessed ‘one or two orstories’ in this country. 


*Perhaps as a result of this lack of proselytes, Archbishop Sibley 
fell on evil days. The attacks of the Press, moreover, must have 
worried him considerably. He was, for instance, assailed in the 
columns of Truth and John Bull. The latter journal (March 7th, 
1931) characterised him as ‘the most Rev. Dr. Bunkum’ and as a 
dealer in ‘bogus Degrees.’ In the same paper (October 12th, 1935) 
Sir Wyndham Childs, formerly of Scotland Yard, described him 
as one who ‘made a fat revenue by the sale of worthless degrees.’ 
The same writer (John Bull, December 3rd, 1938) even went as far 
as to call his Grace ‘a notorious charlatan.’ 

A change in the management of the Intercollegiate University 
in this country occurred in February, 1938, when the British 
Division was declared autonomous, ‘ to ensure standards and methods 
conforming to British practice. We quote these words from the 
latest available issue of the Calendar of the British Division, which 
is undated, but was published in 1939. Henceforward, continues the 
Calendar, the British Division is to be ‘under exclusively British 
administration, and, in pursuance of its altruistic aims, demands and 
receives the gratuitous services of everyone connected with its activi- 
ties—with the exception of examiners and an irreducible staff” To 
signalise the change of management, the headquarters (officially 
styled the Registry) of the British Division were moved. They had 
long shared with Archbishop Sibley his domicile in a back street 
of Fulham. From the episcopal borough they were now translated 
to Cromwell Road, in the royal borough of Kensington, ‘This 
quarter of London, says the-Jntercollegian for the Trinity Term, 
1939, ‘is becoming more and more academic, and since the official 
opening of the Registry the newly built L’Institut Francais has been 
opened.’ 

We venture to throw out the hypothesis that the change of 
management was also accompanied by the deposition of the Most 
Rev. Churchill Sibley, Mus. Doc., from the Chancellorship and by 
the conferment on him of the title of President as what appears 
to be a consolation prize. The last public function of the Inter- 
collegiate University attended by the Most Reverend President was 
the annual banquet held in London on 31st May, 1938, when he 
was thanked for ‘his long and devoted services to the cause of the 
University,’ and presented with a loving-cup. His Grace died in 
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the following autumn at the age of 80, and the Intercollegian accom- 
plished a remarkable feat by publishing an obituary notice of him 
without mentioning his name. 

* * * * 

To this valuable piece of University Intelligence little need be 
added. The Vice-Chancellor and Registrar respectively of the 
British Division were Dr. F. W. Crossley-Holland, M.A., M.D., 
D.C.L. (1.U.), and the Rev. S. E. P. Needham, M.A., D.D. (1.U.). 
They are no longer that, since the British Division of the Inter- 
collegiate University has ceased to exist. But its students are being 
transferred to the University of Sulgrave, of which the Vice- 
Chancellor is Dr. F. W. Crossley-Holland, M.A., M.D., D.CL. 
(I.U.), and the Registrar (and also Pro-Vice-Chancellor) the Rev. 
S. E. P. Needham, M.A., D.D. (I.U.). The identity of the Chan- 
cellor (whether of archiepiscopal rank or not) is not disclosed. There 
the matter may be left for the moment, though there might be some 
interest in publication of a list of beneficed clergy, and ministers 
of other denominations, who have thought fit to adorn themselves 
with I.U. degrees. The list of fees charged is also available. 


WAGES AND ARMY PAY 


By VISCOUNT HINCHINGBROOKE, M.P. 


HE recent debate in the House of Commons on the Govern- 
ment’s wage policy was inconclusive, and many Conservative 
Members are determined not to let matters rest as they are. The 
Minister of Labour, replying for the Government, refused to 
accept any modifications in the syst:m of collective bargaining for 
wages. An earlier decision has put an over-all ceiling on service 
pay. (Subject to rectification of anomalies, into which the Govern- 
ment is enquiring, the recent grant of £43,000,000 is to be the 
limit while the cost of living remains at its present level.) There 
is to be no ceiling, however, for industrial wages, and no restraint 
is to be put upon the Trades Unions in stimulating demands for 
wage-increases. In a word, the pay of the nation’s directly 
employed servants—the fighting services—is fixed, but that 
of their indirectly employed servants—irdustrial workers—is still 
fluid. 

Is this principle right and wise? Does it contribute to a high 
national morale, to that spirit of unity which must animate a nation 
engaged in total war? In the first place, it is important to examine 
the differences that divide serving men from industrial workers, 
and see how far they have been exaggerated. What are these 
differences? The serving man considers that the skilled and un- 
skilled worker earns too much money ; at any rate, he has ample 
proof that it is more than he earns himself. No Government White 
Paper showing him the cash value of what he is receiving in 
kind will cutweigh the evidence of his eyes or the evidence of his 
wife’s letters as to the standard of living enjoyed by the people 
next door. No 6d. per day deferred pay—a mere £9 per year— 
will compensate him for the knowledge that week after week his 
neighbour is purchasing a war-savings certificate or depositing £1 
at the bank. He asks whether his services in the front line are 
rated less highly by the country than those of his brothers on the 
assembly-line, and he questions whether a total war-effort does not 
demand the same call on the industrial worker’s services—at any 
hour in the 24 and 365 days in the year—and at the same price 
in money, with the same penalty for non-fulfilment as he h:mself 
experiences. 

These feelings do not apply in all cases. Far from it. Nor 
when they exist are they so bitter as to constitute a danger. Burt, 
broadly speaking, such thoughts as these ars in the back of many 
serving men’s minds, and are shared by meny officers of high rank. 
At the same time, the soldier—to write of the Service I know 
best—is bound io admit on reflection that the civilian is in very 
different circumstances from himself, and in not altogether more 
favourable circumstances. The soldier’s training, which instils a 
sense of discipline and service largely lacking in industry, has 
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obliged him to put behind him, and therefore discount and forget, 
certain anxieties that affect the civilian acutely. This is a gain to 
the soldier, and worth many shillings a week. Loss of employ- 
ment, illness, removal to areas far from his home, vulnerability to 
bombing, increasing difficulties of domestic and personal life, the 
problem of maintaining his standard of living in a narrowing market 
—all these constitute fears and dangers which do not to the same 
extent beset the soldier, whose needs are largely catered for by 
great organisations within the Army itself. It is true that the 
married man with children has many of these factors to 
contend with, and I would not deny that his is the hardest case 
of all. 

There has been a great deal ef exaggeration and generalisation 
from isolated cases of young men exempted from national service 
who are reputed to earn high wages for relatively unskilled work, 
The single cases that I have come across are all accompanied by 
quite reasonable explanations, and the facts generally are indisputable, 
namely, that reasonable rates prevail throughout this class. It is 
idle to say that we ought to have started this war with complete 
conscription of labour at fixed rates. To do so would have caused 
a revolution in industrial life at a time when harmony was as 
necessary as it is today. It would have involved the conscription 
of capital and property to an equa! extent, and this at a time when 
the Government was only calling on the resources of the country 
to the then low limit of 20-25 per cent. ; justification for arbitrary 
measures in such circumstances would have been difficult to prove. 
Now that this figure is raised to 60-70 per cent. there is a far 
greater chance of assent to State interference with hours, wages and 
conditions of work, and, indeed, we are seeing regulations made 
almost daily with comparative harmony on all sides which would 
have caused acute controversy and dislocation three years ago. 
This is a point of paramount importance to be appreciated by the 
soldier, who today argues rather differently in battle-dress from what 
he used to do in overalls. 

The Government has now become directly or indirectly by far 
the greatest employer of labour in the country, greater indeed than 
all other employers combined in the years just before the war. 
It still proceeds to hand out rewards for service to its direct and 
indirect employees on a different basis. It lays down a fixed scale 
of pay for the services of one, and it negotiates through the pricing 
of contracts for the products of the other. It requires the best 
efforts of both. Is it justified any longer in pursuing these different 
methods? I do not think so. We can rightly argue that, mobilisa- 
tion having proceeded to the point it has, and the gravity of the war 
being what it is, we ought increasingly to see that the two great 
classes of State servants are treated more alike. 


The’ stage is set. The Government through taxation and other 
compulsory powers has taken “operational” if not legal control 
over land, plant, investments and other forms of capital: Capital is 
conscripted in fact if not in mame. Moreover, the evils of exces- 
sive wages in a rationed world are beginning to be manifest. There 
is mounting evidence of absenteeism based purely on the over- 
adequacy of wages. Money is ceasing to be an incentive to effort. 
The pay-packet is becoming divorced from the number of man- 
hours spent on the Jathe. Finally, there is an ever-growing demand 
for a new outlook towards service pay and pensions, a desire to 
make a career in the fighting services—and who knows that it may 
not represent a lifetime for many thousands?—attractive and secure 
from the financial point of view, a hope that the spearhead of a 
militant nation may not become tarnished through the forgetfu!ness 
of its citizens or the dilatoriness of its Government, 


The duty of the Government is plain. It is to re-orientate the 
great stream of national finance, to hold the flood going into industry 
at the volume which it has now reached—indeed, in certain channels 
to restrain it a littl—and, by adopting a more inspired policy 
towards service pay, to release a new flow of goodwill to the fight- 
ing services where freedom from financial anxiety is of so much 
importance in maintaining morale. If this change in policy is 
brought about it will, I am convinced, result in a higher sense of 
united service and of united purpose in this war. 
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GOOD COMPANY 


By C. V. WEDGWOOD 


“ _s who is very much delighted with being in good company,” 


wrote William Blake under a portrait of himself; and by 
“good company” he did not mean merely good conversationalists. 
He used the expression the wider sense from which our carelessness 
has narrowed it, the sense in which I once heard it aptly used to 
describe the novels of Scott,—“he is an author who always keeps 
good company.” 

There is no doubt that we have failed lamentably of late years, 
both in literature and in life, to appreciate the value of good 
company. We have kept bad company for preference; I do not 
mean the company of the tough and the simple, which may be as 
good as any, but the company of the weak and the null. The 
high and the great qualities, or at least the expression of them, 
have been at a discount. There is something stoical and dramatic 
at first, something spuriously convincing, in the reduction of all 
expressed feelings to a limited number of monosyllables, and* coarse 
ones at that. But the adulation of the inarticulate leads in the 
end to the extinction of thought and feeling. If the supreme 
moments in life, whether of delight or anguish, are to be summed 
up in a grunt, it soon becomes impossible to distinguish the 
supreme moment from any other, or the moron from the genius. 

This has been said before. The literary critics are all saying it, 
and the neo-romantic movement is already obediently at hand But 
the suppression of thought and feeling has been more than a phase 
of literary fashion. In his Critical Thoughts for Critical Days 
Mr. F. L. Lucas regrets the times when men were nourished on 
Plutarch. This is a significant regret, for Plutarch stands for a 
whole theory of moral education. To be nourished on Plutarch 
was to be nourished on great deeds greatly told, on the grandeur 
of the past, not on its trivialities. For a long time now historians 
have ceased to regard this moral strengthening as an important part 
of their office. It is interesting to know how people lived in the 
past, what they ate and how they paid for it; everyone should 
know what the conditions of the working-classes were in the early 
nineteenth century, and the economic causes of the Hundred Years 
War are not to be neglected. Yet be the mind never so full of 
facts, the education of the heart is incomplete if no time has been 
left for Sir Philip Sidney at Zutphen. Until towards the end of 
the eighteenth century history was chiefly regarded as the moralist’s 
book of examples. Without wishing to relegate a highly developed 
science to that place again, one may wonder whether it fulfils so 
innocent or even so useful a purpose today. 

More insidious and more distressing than the propagandist per- 
version of history—an old and inevitable evil—is the grey meanness 
which has enveloped the whole study. One purpose of historians 
is surely to provide us with that good company which is there for 
the seeking. “Lives of great men all remind us .. .” but they do 
nothing of the kind today, for we no longer read them, or at least 
not in that spirit. The good biographer is rare among us, the 
heroic biographer unknown. It was and is right to examine the 
sociological background and the economic structure of past society; 
but it is wrong in the process to lose sight of the great man and 
the great moment. We have more to learn today from the spectacle 
of a great man at a great moment than from any number of mono- 
graphs on ancient wage-levels. For we have lost the art of living 
greatly, or at least assumed that it is no longer necessary to try. 

The reasons for this flight from the heroic are evident ; but they 
do not justify it. The social structure of Europe until very recently 
gave both the means of doing and of recording great deeds pre- 
dominantly to one class. Those brightly illustrated children’s 
histories which used to be in every nursery had a dozen valiant 
princes and heroic queens for one Saint Joan. In our class- 
conscious age this unintended emphasis on the prince or the 
aristocrat became embarrassing ; but it is futile to turn away from 
great minds and great actions because irrelevant factors have given 
them a snob value. More recently we have been afraid lest the 
adulation of individuals should lead to the heresy of the Fiihrer- 
prinzip and have sought to merge greatness with the undistinguished 
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mass. But democracy should lead to a higher, not a lower, estimate 
of the individual, and what better standard of values have we by 
which to judge merit than the study of great men? 

For the company of the great is good company as Shakespeare 
understood it, as Plutarch understood it. The past remains the 
source from which example and precept can still be drawn. Here, 
in spite of the debunkers and those who will spoil any good story 
by pointing out that it is poorly authenticated, here is our example 
and our hope. Men have been vile, stupid and self-secking ; but 
they have also been noble, compassionate and enduring. History 
has been lost too long in the desert of sociology and economics ; it 
has been poured into the filthy conduit of racial theory or grimly 
solidified in a rigid economic mould. It has lost sight of the 
individual, and in so doing has forfeited its moral influence and 
more generous purpose. It should be the historian’s business not 
to belittle but to illuminate the greatness of man’s spirit. 


THE REPORT OF UTHWATT 


After EDWARD LEAR 
Expert Committee : 
What daintier dish could a Government get 
Than this well-cooked curry of Comp. and Bett, all HOT? 
The Report of Uthwatt. 
P.M. to Paymaster-General: 
Will you kindly consult your technical team, 
And say if you think it’s a workable scheme, or ROT, 
This Report of Uthwatt? 
Sir William Jowitt: 
Has anyone any ideas, I beg, 
If this is a golden or ersatz egg I’ve GOT, 
The Report of Uthwatt? 


Politicians (Left and Right) : 
Which side has been trapped in the enemy’s camp? 
Is it Socialisation? or is it a ramp, or WHAT, 
The Report of Uthwatt? 


Agriculture and Industry: 
Does it crab the farmers? or saben trade? 
Does it back the Report that Barlow made— or SCOTT, 
The Report of Uthwatt? 
Bungalovers and Caravanners : 
Will it fence the country off for the rich? 
Or guarantee plenty of fields in which to SQUAT, 


The Report of Uthwatt? 


Speculative Builders: 
If the Treasury owns Development Rights, 
Does it mean we'll be offered suburban sites, or SHOT, 
The Report of Uthwatt? 
Rural Preservationists : 
Won’t it tempt the State, when the need’s acute, 
To cash in on a National Park or Beaut- y SPOT, 
The Report of Uthwatt? 
Services and Bombed-out 
Does it mean Ill come back to a tenement flat? 
Or a home that’s fit for a Hero pat— RIOT, 
The Report of Uthwatt? 


Local Authorities : 

Will the gain be ours, and the cost the State’s? 

Or is it to raise the local Rates a PLOT, 
The Report of Uthwatt? 
Land-Taxers: 

When the Global Price and the Levy they fix, 

How much will it leave the owners—nix? or a LOT, 

The Report of Uthwatt? 

Public Opinion: 

Will it shut the jaws of this jabbering mob ? 


Does it let you get on with the Planning job, or NOT, 
The Report of Uthwatt ? 
) ee ae 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


N the rush and glitter of these miraculous weeks, at a moment 

when victory is being affirmed over a hundred yards of snow- 
tiecked pavement and a thousand miles of sun-scorched sand, we 
are tempted to overlook the symptoms of confusion which reach. 
us from the inner fortress of our enemies. For the first time since 
that grim morning of September 3rd, 1939, it is positively agreeable 
to listen to the enemy wireless, and to detect the undertone of per- 
plexity which, under all their exhortation, rustles like the autumn 
wind among the pines. The voice of Italy is shrill these days 
with a note of hysteria ; in the voice of Germany there is a note of 
angered resolve. The Italians (horrified as they have been by the 
lethal rusk of the Genoese towards their shelters, terrified as they are 
by the impending menace to the Sicilian Channel), are seeking to 
arouse among their unwarlike populace the spirit which we ourselves 
acquired in 1940. The Germans, who in the desire to divert public 
attention from the discomfiture of the Russian campaign, had con- 
centrated immediate hope upon the capture of Egypt, are seeking 
to inspire comfort by stories of the bloodless occupation of Mar- 
seilles, by dwelling upon Rommel’s amazing powers of extrication. 

* * * * ‘ 

To both peoples the prospect of victory had, by imprudent propa- 
ganda, been allowed to assume the form of an immediate pincer- 
movement from the Caucasus and the Suez Canal, which would 
result in the expulsion of Great Britain from the Mediterranean, 
and gigantic future campaigns in the Middle and Far East, culminat- 
ing in the junction of the Germans and the Japanese. Nor is this 
the only fantasy which has been shattered; day by day and week 
by week the German and Italian people have been taught that sea- 
power has been broken by the submarine and the aeroplane ; it is 
with horror that they now observe that great armadas can be ferried 
across the oceans, it is with dismay that they ask themselves at 
what point upon their exposed sea-board the next thunderbolt is 
likely to fall. There is no cause on our part for premature jubila- 
tion ; as Lord Haig was wont.to remark, “ News is seldom either 
as good or as bad as it seems at first”; it will not be easy in 
the least to capture Bizerta; and the menaces of the submarine 
and the Luftwaffe are bound to prove increasingly serious. 
Yet although we have every ground for caution, they have. little 
ground for delight. 

* * * 

Perhaps the most significant symptom of this decline in certitude 
which, like some nervous affection, is twitching at the fibres of 
German will, is the changed note of Herr Hitler’s own pronounce- 
ments. In his recent Bierhalle speech (a speech delivered before 
the defeat of Rommel) one missed the drums and cymbals of the 
old triumphal march ; for the first time the word “capitulation ” 
formed itself upon his derisive lips. Seldom has the Fuhrer shrieked 
so lustily ; seldom has his message been so little “ Sieg Heil!” In 
the admirable broadcasts transmitted to Germany from London the 
most regular speaker today is Adoif Hitler ; records of all his past 
speeches, of all his arrogant assertions and promises, have been 
carefully taken, indexed and filed; hour by hour these speeches 
are now being broadcast again to the German people. The voice 
of Hitler is seldom off the air; and as they listen again (for they 
do listen) to that voice screaming at them out of the past, the 
Germans may well ask themselves whether the “nachtwandlerische 
Sicherheit” of their leader has proved so certain after all. Even 
more curious are the two messages which Herr Hitler addressed to 
the Vichy Government and the French people at the moment when 
he occupied the unoccupied zone. Inevitably, in the rush of events, 
these two pronouncements have not received in this country the 
attention which they deserve. Yet they merit careful analysis. It 
is easy enough to dismiss them as examples of forensic hypocrisy. 
They contain, it is true, many passages of slimy solicitation 
such as we are accustomed to find in Hitler’s demagogic discourse. 
But they also contain certain observations of what he would call a 
“ geopolitical” order, and which are illustrative of his ignorant, 
but most imaginative, political dreams, 


The first of these documents is the letter which, on the eve of 
violating the Armistice, he addressed to Marshal Pétain. In this 
letter he recalls how the declaration of war in September, 1939, 
“affected him deeply” (m’affligea profondément”); how the 
armistice which he imposed upon a conquered France was moderate 
in the extreme, and was, in fact, not a dictated peace but a “ truce”; 
how it was his sincere desire that the “ beautiful land of France” 
should not again become a theatre of hostilities ; and how, realising 
that “the reappearance of England and America upon the Continent 
of Europe might lead to the destruction of all European nations, 
and the annihilation of culture,” -he had decided to “defend the 
frontiers of culture and European civilisation.” In his message 
to the French people of November 11th Herr Hitler adopted similar 
arguments. “In the Armistice,” he said, “Germany asked for 
nothing incompatible with the honour of the French army.” It is 
the fact, of course, that the comparative moderation of the Armistice 
terms was due to Hitler’s conviction that Great Britain, within 
a few weeks, would also collapse. It is true that, had he fore- 
seen the stubbornness of our resistance, and the slow efficiency with 
which we could prepare ourselves for a counter-offensive, he would 
himself have occupied Marseilles and Toulon immediately, and have 
allowed Mussolini to take Corsica and Tunis. Yet it would bea 
mistake to dismiss as mere hypocrisy the whole theory disclosed 
in these two messages; to do that would be to ignore some of 
the most important illusions which nest in Hitler’s fantastic mind. 

* * * * 


There have recently appeared in Die Zeitung (that admirable 
German weekly now being published in London) two interesting 
articles by Peter Bratt upon the difference between “ culture” and 
“Kultur.” Had we, as a people, fully understood this difference 
in the past, it might well have been that our relations with Germany 
would have been conducted with greater intelligence and more 
alert caution. For, whereas “culture” in the Western European 
sense is largely static and subjective, “Kultur,” as understood by 
the Germans, is essentially objective and dynamic. For us “ culture” 
has no political or even national implications, and is generally 
regarded as a rather luxurious habit of mind acquired by an in- 
tellectual minority. For the Germans, “Kultur” is the organised 
expression of national, or even nationalistic, energy. We get nearer 
to the distinction if we consider the difference in the meaning of 
the word “ civilisation ” as interpreted, on the one hand by Mr. Clive 
Bell, and on the other by a conscientious official in the Sudan Civil 
Service. When Hitler speaks of “European culture” he is thinking 
perfectly sincerely of a Europe controlled, planned, managed and 
educated upon a system of German “Kultur?” It is reasonable to 
suppose that he did, in fact, delude himself with the theory that 
some marriage might be consummated between Germanic “ Kultur” 
and the lovely culture of France ; and that he did, in fact, suppose, 
upon the analogy of “ Graecia capta .” that some fusion could 
be achieved between French grace and Teutonic efficiency such as 
would enable him, as master of Europe, to live happy days as 
“ Gott in Frankreich.” 

* * * * 

In this, as in so much else, Herr Hitler is typical of the average 
German ; the rigidity with which the Germans cling to their 
premises is as strange as the elasticity with which we abandon ours. 
The muddle which Germany has made of her new order is not 
only due to transport difficulties, or to the heroism of the men 
and women in the occupied territories; it is also due to a false 
assumption on the part of the Germans that the benefits of “ Kultur” 
are so self-evident that it can only be the guile of Britain which 
prevents Europe from accepting the new order with delighted 
acclaim. In dealing with older civilisations the fingers of the 
Germans become thumbs ; it may well be that in their angered dis- 
appointment we shall now see the mailed fist emerging completely 
undisguised. Europe, before liberation comes, may well pass through 
an even more atrocious phase; and Hell know no fury such as 
Hitler scorned. That in itself must cast a cloud upon our jubilation. 
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THE THEATRE 


“Home and Beauty.” At the Playhouse.——** Aren’t Men Beasts.” 


At the Garrick. 

Mr. SOMERSET MAUGHAM’S comedy was a product of the last war, 
and was first seen in 1919. The present revival is brilliantly acted 
and should be successful, in spite of the fact that this is a better 
war on the home front than the last, and so some of Mr. Maugham’s 
satire has been blunted by improvements, both material and psycho- 
logical, in our general social behaviour. But the main theme of 
this very amusing comedy of manners—the portrait of a selfish 
peauty befooling men—still stands, and offers Miss Isabel Jeans an 
opportunity to display her astonishing virtuosity. Here is an actress 
whose art is mature in every detail, whose every word, loud or soft, 
is always audible, and whose command of a special kind of glittering 
gaiety is quite unrivalled. The kind of woman Mr. Maugham excels 
in unmasking is one whose callous ruthlessness needs investing with 
a totally blinding charm not to be intolerable on the stage, and this 
is where Isabel Jeans excels. She alone makes credible the fatuous 
devotion of the shrewd profiteer destined to be her chosen third 
husband—so different in character and experience to the two simple 
soldiers to whom she is married and who in real life would probably 
never have seen through her. These two simple souls are skilfully 
lifted to Mr. Maugham’s imputed level of intelligence by the clever 
acting of Barry Jones and Ronald Squire. 

In a recent book on British dramatists, Mr. Graham Greene 
selected Vernon Sylvaine, the writer of farces, as a dramatist of 
greater aesthetic merit than many more pretentious contemporary 
playwrights. This writer’s farce, Aren’t Men Beasts, now at the 
Garrick, is for the usual Robertson Hare and Alfred Drayton 
combination. It is fast, furious and undeniably funny. There is 
no doubt about the author’s craftsmanship, and even if, like myself, 
you are not a lover of farce, you will be mildly entertained by Mr. 
Robertson Hare’s imperturbable priggishness in persistent disaster ; 
but if farces are to your taste, this is first-rate fare for you. 

JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


Road to Morocco.” At the Plaza.—* We'll Smile Again.” At 
the Odeon.—_—** We Sail at Midnight.” Generally released. 


It is very much to the credit of Road to Morocco that it can be 
released at-a time when North Africa has suddenly become the 
cradle of all our hopes, and that in spite of this handicap the antics 
of Bob Hope, Bing Crosby and Dorothy Lamour in the sandy wastes 
(“this is where they empty all the old hour-glasses,” says Mr. Hope) 
should be a sufficiently self-assured piece of work to survive all 
incongruous associations with the front-page news. It is not simply 
a matter of good taste. The plain fact is that this musical farce not 
only borrows from fantasy in evolving its style of presentation (“ this 
is the screwiest picture I’ve ever been in,” comments a disapproving 
camel at the height of the hurly-burly), but achieves a synthetic 
locale which could not possibly be associated by a sane mind with 
any place on earth. The gain jis one which might profitably be 
turned to account in many screen comedies. How often has one’s 
enjoyment of a situation been spoiled by some pretentious piece of 
“local colour” introduced no doubt to tickle the groundlings, but 
destined merely to cast doubt upon the mental competence of the 
producers. For many years now no “musical” supposedly set in 
Latin America has been considered complete without a monstrous 
fiesta scene apparently offered as a serious contribution to our 
knowledge of South America, and the “mysterious east” sequence 
is as obligatory in any film of the Orient as is some cheap vulgarisa- 
tion of native life in our every excursion into darkest Africa. Road 
to Morocco, however, leads us no farther than the. outskirts of 
Hollywood and makes no attempt to conceal this comfortable fact. 
Bob Hope’s big scene in which, adrift on a raft, he is about to 
lose his reason from thirst and starvation, is ruined by Crosby’s 
revelation that the conscientious histrionics are being performed 
against a coast-line of towering skyscrapers. Before this disaster 
the whole time-honoured course of the plot has been predicted in 
the words of the opening song, which inform us that the two ship- 
wrecked mariners “can be pretty sure to meet Dorothy Lamour.” 
Whether this ultra-sophisticated approach appeals to all tastes, with 
its references to the power against Arabic evils of a five-year contract 
with Paramount (“ Paramount will protect us”), is perhaps open to 
question, but no one wil! be disanpointed with the mercurial Hope 
or with Crosby’s placid mastery of his medium. What an excellent 
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actor is concealed behind Crosby’s wide-eyed innocence, what a 
fertile mind lurks behind that facade which must have been made 
to the measure of every would-be juvenile lead! 

Whereas Crosby and Hope are never happier than when utilising 
every ingenuity of their medium, Flanagan and Allen come into ° 
their own when the camera is still and the surroundings correspond 
most nearly to the familiar backdrops of their incomparable music- 
hall sketches. In We'll Smile Again, Flanagan as a boisterous and 
unhygienic waiter dealing with two elegant customers is first-rate, 
but as a circumventor of fifth-column activities in a film studio 
he is somewhat unsubtle. He, and particularly his partner, would 
do well in their next film to enlist the more active assistance of 
their director in breaking the trammels of their stage technique. 

The best British propaganda films are primarily informational. 
They assume that the first propaganda need .is for people to know 
what the war is about and how it is being fought. They pre- 
suppose an enormous public appetite for films of strategy and 
tactic@, The best of these productions tend to be reserved for the 
Ministry of Information non-theatrical audiences, but We Sail at 
Midnight is a Crown Film Unit theatrical release in the informational 
tradition. It scarcely reaches Crown’s usual technical standards 
(except in H. E. Fowle’s brilliant photography), but the subject- 
matter is much more down to earth than the unit’s usual glamorous 
themes, The story is of Lease-Lend, and shows in detail how a 
consignment of machine tools from a Connecticut factory are ordered 
and rushed to England in the nick of time for a new type of tank 
to go into service. The story-shape utilises conventional tricks of 
suspense and cross-cutting, but never loses sight of its main purpose, 
which is to show what precisely happens if we need tools from 
America, and what are the links between the administrator in his 
office and the motor-cycle cop who escorts the lorry convoy past 
Broadway sky-signs to the impatient freighter at Brooklyn docks. 

EpGar ANSTEY. 


MYSELF AS INDIAN 


THERE is a boyhood photograph 
In which I stand, a mighty Indian chief 
With feathers in my cap and in my hand 
A deadly tomahawk of painted wood. 
The throne of the Incas? It is mine by right, 
A kingdom fool grown-ups not understand— 
No, never—where, myself as Indian, 
I rule a people that is just and good 
And for its eminence does not need might. 
Now, looking on this photograph, what follows? 
Do I who stand, the merest Englishman, 
With such a past behind me, suffer sin 
Now, who once romped amid the grassy hollows 
Shooting my pointless arrows at the swallows? 
Am I no longer such—a lonely chief 
Encaptured in a boyhood photograph? 
The throne of the Incas? O, I have grown since then, 
Become a man ; but not an Indian. 
NICHOLAS Moore. 


IN HOSPITAL: RESPITE 


He lay remembering: in the dream he dreamed 

A boy lazed in*a meadow field alone, 

Young limbs outspread, a book half-open, prone 
Learning the summer day—or so it seemed; 
About his book the spangling daisies gleamed, 
Upon the air there drowsed the cutter’s drone, 
The half-sweet bitterness of grass new-mown 

In a perpetual milky sweetness streamed . . . 


His racked and broken body had tak’n on 

The blest similitude of natural sleep 

And for the dreaming moment he was healed . .. 
All the unlevely tasks that he had done, 

All he had borne his knightly vow to keep, 

They scarcely made a shadow on the field. 


A. G. HERBERTSON. 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in shox supply owing 
to war conditions are advertised in this journal should not be taken 
as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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LETTERS TO 


POLITICS AND SCHOOLS 


Sir,—In view of the importance and scope of the subject of the letters 
of Margery Reilly and John Gloag, perhaps you may permit some 
observations from the point of view of a schoolmaster. 

Margery Reilly’s alarmist interpretation of what may well have been 
the unconsidered remark of a moment of a youthful schoolmistress 
appears to be the result of such an incomplete chain of reasoning that 
the uncharitable could be pardoned if they were to accuse her of essaying 
a particularly callow form of sophistry. It is difficult to accept an argu- 
ment which baldly concludes because Hitler denounced financiers in his 
attempt to seduce the masses of Germany to his Party, that an English 
schoolmistress who happens to express a similar belief must be suspected 
of propagating Nazi ideology amongst her pupils. One could as reasonably 
accuse all non-smokers of being ardent followers of the Fihrer because 
they happen to share his dislike for nicotine. As far as can be ascertained 
from the information in Margery Reilly’s letter, the only charge which 
could be brought against her young friend is that of being young and of 
exercising her youthful prerogative to express her views. 

Mr. Gloag deals with propaganda from a wider aspect, and I am sure 
his views must be shared by thousands of men and women throughout 
the world. But he does not suggest a remedy; indeed, it is doubtful 
if there is a remedy as long as freedom of speech (probably itself the 
best propaganda weapon in the United Nations’ armoury) is permitted 
to remain. One cannot expect the views of any individual or group of 
individuals to go unchallenged as long as people holding opposite views 
exist, so that perhaps our only hope for the immediate future is that the 
activities of Mr. Gloag’s “ political fanatics” on the one hand will cancel 
out those of their extreme on the other, and then the more balanced 
section of the community may be left im peace. 

Nevertheless, it is very unfortunate that our schools, by the nature of 
their inhabitants, are among the most favoured hunting-grounds of the 
propagator, but it is untrue to suppose that teachers are among the 
principal offenders merely because a few of them have the temerity 
occasionally to express views which impinge on politics. In actual fact 
teachers as a class have every reason to hate the introduction of propaganda 
into the schools with a fervour even greater than that of Mr. Gloag 
who, I hope, has the right to turn completely away from any propaganda 
he finds offensive, a right which the school-teacher does not always possess 
until after school-hours. Propaganda in schools is increasing, but it 
does not come principally from the teachers. In most Secondary and 
Elementary schools at the present time few days pass without the appear- 
ance of some visitor to deliver a talk, lantern-lecture or cinematograph 
entertainment. These “visitors” are of different but familiar types, 
and in most cases the dreariness of their material is only excelled by 
the lack of originality displayed in its presentation There is the gentle- 
man, with lady assistant and lantern slides prepared at some date about 
the turn of the century, who narrates in loud unaspirated syllables, and 
in a manner reminiscent of excursions to ancient monuments and 
museums, the glories of some phases of history which would be best 
forgotten. There is the great traveller, ebullient and confidential in 
manner, who for ten minutes fascinates his victims with a. becomingly 
modest account of his exploits, and then, as if a switch had been pulled 
over, “lectures” them for the next forty minutes, his underlying theme 
being the advantage to be gained by adherence to an imposed, in preference 
to a self-imposed, code of behaviour and discipline. 

I do not think it necessary to quote further examples of such nauseating 
interludes. They are taking place every day, and in every school, and 
as the war continues they tend to multiply in frequency. How much 
harm they do is difficult to estimate, but it is certain they do little good 
either to the children or to the nation. They compare very unfavourably 
with the work of the Ministry of Information in schools, particularly 
via its excellent short films, which present the war and the defeat of 
aggression as a vital business which is being conducted in as efficient 
and honourable manner as possible. Nor do they attempt to develop 
that sense of usefulness which speakers on behalf of savings or salvage 
campaigns usually manage to impress upon the young, with invariably 
excellent practical results, One is almost tempted to suggest that only 
speakers officially approved by the Government should be allowed to visit 
schools, to ensure that some standards are preserved, but I shrink from 
doing so because: 

(a) The Ministry of Information is doubtless so overworked that the 

creation of a new department would be necessary. 

(b) Any suggestion of an extension of control by the State might expose 

me to charges of pro-Nazism. ’ 
—Yours, &c., H. J. Wiicockx. 

Lancing, Sussex. 
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THE EDITOR 
RELIGION AND THE SCHOOLS 


Sir,—The present opportunity of coming to an agreement on this question 
is a challenge to the sincerity and common sense of all Christian 
denominations, not excluding the Roman Catholic Church. 

Those of us who remember the details of the religious controversy 
over the schools of forty years ago do not wonder that both national 
education and agreed religious instruction in the schools have been forty 
years in the wilderness. Here is now the opportunity of entering the 
Canaan of an agreed settlement. 

The Rev. E. E. A. Heriz-Smith, Assistant Chaplain at Malvern College, 
hits the nail on the head when he says that the boys find the rival 
Churches of Christendom a great stumbling-block. There is, he says, 
a general feeling that here is one of the most urgent problems to be 
solved before we can get ahead with anything else. I would like tw 
add that surely the words “ rival Churches” are a contradiction of terms 
of which the Christian denominations should feel ashamed! 


The immediate and fundamental duty of all the denominations is to ° 


formulate an agreed syllabus of Christian doctrine and teaching which 
can be used in both provided and non-provided schools. Such an agreed 
syllabus, after nearly two thousand years of Christianity, should not be 
impossible of early attainment. Obviously, there should be no dual 
control of the schools; and therefore the next step towards a general 
agreement among the denominations would be the immediate transfer 
to the local authorities of all school buildings which are either insanitary 
or unsuitable for use. If the Christian welfare of the present and future 
generations of children is made the first and paramount consideration 
(as it should be), all thoughts of any denomination insisting upon main- 
taining denominational methods at the public expense must disappear, 
Let the first thing, however, be-a determined attempt of all the 
denominations to compile a syllabus of Christian teaching for general 
use. There is no lack of suitable teachers for imparting such instruction, 
—Yours, &c., P. A. SHaw. 
Highfield, Sidcup. 


A MATTER OF DEGREES 


S1r,—My attention has been called to your issue of November 6th, 
wherein “ Janus ” comments upon the University of Sulgrave and myself, 
His interpretation of Who’s Who suggests that I am holding myself out 
to be a Fellow of Cambridge University and professes himself perplexed, 
I am more than perplexed, I am amazed, as I have never heard of this 
title before ; in explaining himself he says “perhaps I am wrong.” If 
“ Janus” will delete the word “perhaps” he will be right. “ Janus,” 
who seemingly creates this “ honour ” for me, gives the date of bestowal 
as 1896; in that year I was in my teens! MHad he not better read 
Who’s Who again and note also that the word Cambridge in my record 
has no relation whatever to its University? I invite all his readers to do 
likewise. 

There is no mystery about my degrees ; they are of the Intercollegiate 
University, which has a history of fifty-four years. The autonomous 
British Division of this University, upon my initiative and with the full 
agreement of its Senate, closed its doors this year for very proper and 
creditable reasons, into which I will not new enter. I must here empha- 
sise that this University had no connexion whatever with the University 
of Sulgrave. The Intercollegiate University bore many untruthful attacks 
during its existence: if “Janus” is contemplating comment upon its 
degrees, either now or at any time, I invite him to get his facts first- 
hand from me; he can have them—freely and at length. Why has 
“Janus” seen fit to express his perplexities and wonderment publicly 
instead of asking me for information first-hand? Does he think I have 
something to conceal? Does he think that I and those associated with 
me are incompetent—or that the English-speaking peoples should be 
saved from us? 

“Janus” says, apropos of my degrees: “regarding which the usual 
particulars as to the granting body do not appear.” This remark comes 
well from one who conceals his identity behind a nom-de-guesre! And 
why does “ Janus ” omit to mention that I am Ph.D. of the University of 
Nancy—one of the oldest Universities in France? I again invite his 
readers to peruse Who’s Who. 

“ Janus” continues: “I shall follow the fortunes of the University of 
Sulgrave with some curiosity,” and later: “I should like to be satisfied 
that the whole affair makes for aniity and confidence in Anglo-American 
relations.” My associates and myself are grateful to know that at least 
one person will sometimes think of us. Our fortunes so far include 
tremendous encouragement from both British and Americans, the, offer 
of a gift of land and buildings for University purposes, and the cordial 
co-operation of graduates from other Universities. The amity and confi- 
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dence are among the desiderata for which we are working altruistically 
and practically, and, we trust, effectively—Yours faithfully, 
F, W. CrossLey-HOLLAND. 


{“ Janus ” writes: I am sorry that by some unexplained slip the date 
1936 appeared as 1896. I did not mention that Dr. Crossley-Holland 
was a Ph.D. of Nancy because the entry in Who’s Who is “ Ph.D. desig- 
nate” and I could obtain no light on the relation of this term to Ph.D. 
pure and simple; to complicate matters further, both British and 
French authorities on the subject assure me that Ph.D. is not among 
the degrees conferred by French Universities. My perplexity about the 
entry “Member Eastern Regional Council, Cambridge; University 
Fellowship ; Hon. M.A.” arose from the fact that the juxtaposition of 
“Cambridge” and “ University Fellowship” is obviously suggestive to 
the uninitiated. I am interested to learn that the University Fellowship 
was in fact conferred by the Intercollegiate University. May it be 
assumed that some or all of Dr. Crossley-Holland’s degrees of D.C.L., 
D.Sc. (hon.), M.D. and M.A. (hon.) enjoy the same origin? As to the 
assurance that the Intercollegiate University “had no connexion what- 
ever with the University of Sulgrave,” I will only ask whether it is 
the fact that the Vice-Chancellor and Registrar of the former, Dr. 
Crossley-Holland himself and the Rev. S. E. P. Needham respectively, 
are today Vice-Chancellor and Registrar of the latter, and whether 
the Registrar, late of Intercollegiate, now of Sulgrave, has stated that 
the latter institution “is taking over students who have not completed 
their courses in the other University ”?] 


A SULGRAVE STONE 


Sin—With reference to your interesting article in The Spectator of 
November 13th I am writing to say that I have received letters through 
Earl Spencer, chairman of the Sulgrave Manor Board, from two of the 
trustees of the proposed University of Sulgrave, one being from Dr. F. W. 
Crossley-Holland, who is President of the Board of the University, and 
the other from the Rev. Dr. S. E. P. Needham, M.A., D.D., who is 
honorary secretary for the time being. Dr. Crossley-Holland is also 
Vice-Chancellor and the Rev. Dr. Needham is pro-Vice-Chancellor. The 
request which they have sent to the Sulgrave Manor Board is that we 
should give permission to the placing of a Token Stone in the grounds 
of Sulgrave Manor commemorating the founding of the University. 
The letter also contained an inscription which they proposed to place on 
the Token Stone if permission is granted. I have written in reply to 
say that Sulgrave Manor Board during the war meets very infrequently 
and that Earl Spencer cannot give his consent to such a proposal without 
the permission of the Board. It does not come within the province of 
the Board to criticise the foundation of the University or its membership 
or its officials, but obviously the Board would require to be satisfied not 
only as to the status of the University and its officers but also as to 
the desirability of establishing a University algng the lines suggested 
in the letters—Believe me, yours faithfully, » Percy ALDEN, 
Sulgrave Manor Board, Hon, Treasurer. 
Dartmouth House, W. 1. 


COMPETE OR CO-OPERATE ? 


Sm—I was most interested to read in your issue of November 6th 
the review by Mr. G. L. Schwartz of the report British Export and 
Economic Reconstruction issued by the Institute of Export. It is, as 
your reviewer remarks, fatally easy to postulate as causes what are 
teally effects, and as fatally easy to escape by travesty and ridicule the 
necessities of reasoned argument. 

It is the desire of this committee to focus its goodwill upon the require- 
ments of peace and the restoration of freedom of trade—the two are 
inseparable—and in our judgement the Report reflects this desire. How- 
ever, it is not possible to establish these requirements by turning a blind 
eye to the defects of the system which has been largely responsible for 
two major wars in a generation. To suggest that finance has not been 
implicated in thé causes, is, in my submission, to turn away from the 
truth. Not, however, in the instability of finance is the root cause to 
be sought, but in its inadequacy. Standards of life can only be improved 
by fuller exchange, which in itself is determined by the financial 
mechanism. It would be interesting to know to what underlying causes 
your reviewer attributes the failure, before this war, to distribute pro- 
duction, and the failure to increase production, when general needs were 
only half satisfied, when men were rotting in idleness, when one quarter 
of our population was undernourished.—Yours faithfully, 

A. E. Upton, 


Chairman, Research Committee of the Institute of Export. 
London House, 35 Crutched Friars, London, EC. 3. 
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“MIDNIGHT HOUR” 


S1r,—The review of Midnight Hour published in your issue of Novem- 
ber 13th last, which decries the value of that book upon the grounds that 
its author is a laggard who has failed to serve his country in her need 
and a liar whose plain statement that the book was not written for 
publication is false, seems to demand a reply in justice, not to the author 
—a matter of no importance—but to the cause of Christian candour 
which Midnight Hour tries to affirm. 

The author fought for his country throughout the war of 1914-18. 
He was on the Special Reserve of Officers from the time of the Munich 
crisis and a member of the Home Guard from its inception in June, 1940. 
He offered his services to four separate Government Departments in 1940 
and 1941. He filled his house with houseless strangers. He has had 
two children serving in the Forces, one in the R.A.F. Since his rejection 
for ordination he has been and is both in Government service and civil 
defence. These facts can, if necessary, be proved to your somewhat 
sceptical reviewer. They are only stated in order that readers of 
Midnight Hour may not be averted from its contents by such baseless 
accusations. 

The second charge of perjury can only be as emphatically denied. The 
journal of which Midnight Hour is mainly composed was written for 
private and not for public use. It was only published, with great reluc- 
tance, on the advice of eight responsible persons that it was, in their 
view, a Christian duty to do so. This also can be proved. An attack so 
violent upon grounds so weak suggests a disinclination to confront the 
challenge which Midnight Hour seeks to convey, which is, perhaps, more 
difficult to dismiss for more valid reasons.—Believe me, Sir, yours faith- 
fully, NICODEMUS. 

c/o Messrs, Faber and Faber, Ltd., 24 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 

[Our reviewer writes: “I was thinking of this war, not the last, and 
all that was in my mind was that as safeguard against an excess of 
introspection it might have been for Nicodemus’ own good as well as 
for the general welfare if he had, for example, lent a hand on a farm. 
That does not seem an outrageous suggestion. As for the charge of 
perjury, it consisted in the single observation, ‘It is explained that this 
journal was never intended for publication, but it is hard to conceive 
wherein it dffers from a journal that was.’ ”] 


IMPROVING LONDON 

Sir,—The views of the City of London Corporation about the replanning 
of the City, as explained on November 5th, call for more comment than 
they have so far received. For example, it was considered “ ridiculous ” 
that the Central Markets, serving seven millions of people, should be 
moved from the centre to the fringe, and “dangerous” to allow anyone 
to think that the City could agree to that proposal. (No recognition that 
London is the capital of a Commonwealth whose citizens may have 
wishes in the matter.) It was said that Wren built his Cathedral for a 
“city of merchants and business men.” Perhaps, but in 1666 the 
Central Markets did not serve seven millions of people ; now that they 
do it is undesirable that so much heavy traffic should enter the heart of 
the City. On the other hand, we know that Wren intended St. Paul’s 
to be seen, not hidden ; and it should remain at least as visible as it is 
today. Let us insist that this architectural masterpiece is of greater worth 
for the centuries to come than all the commercial activities that might 
take place within its precincts. 

Finally, does not the City need fresh air, trees and open spaces? By 
building higher than at present these could be obtained with no reduc- 
tion in the number of offices or of persons housed; and there is no 
objection to somewhat higher buildings (admittedly the foundations may 
be unsuitable for real skyscrapers), provided that they are kept at a 
distance from the Cathedral.—I am, Sir, &c., SEBASTIAN STAFFORD. 


- CORA PEARL 

Sir,—In his notice of my book, Ego 5, your reviewer has this passage: 

“Surely the same kink is to blame for Mr. Agate’s pernickety 

forefinger-wagging. There is no example of inaccuracy in his own 

writings, he remarks ; and so compels paternal kindness to turn back 
to this: 

Even clever people like Stella Gibbons come croppers when they 
write of things outside their own knowledge. In her new story, 
“The Hoofer and the Lady,” occurs this: “I expect he remembers 
the naughty ‘nineties and all that. Pretty grim to see Nervo and 
Knox rioting over the very spot where Cora Pearl used to swoon 
about in yards of grubby lace, what?” Cora died in 1886, and had 
not acted in France since 1867, and never played in England. 

What Miss Gibbons wrote is plainly (very, very plainly) not a state- 
ment or misstatement of fact. And to correct what stands in no need 
of correction the pedagogue implies that Cora Pearl acted. She did not.” 
That which is neither statement nor misstatement of fact is presumably 
fancy. Your reviewer may possibly be right in holding that Miss Gibbons 
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did not seriously mean what ninety persons out of a hundred will under- 
stand that she meant—that it is disconcerting to see modern buffoons 
clowning it on the boards on which “in the naughty ‘nineties ” Cora 
Pearl acted. In the realms of fancy “the very spot” may mean no more 
than London, and “swoon.about” may have reference to the lady’s 
non-theatrical activities. Even so, these must be conditioned by the 
allusion to the "nineties, unless, of course, Miss Gibbons’s fancy holds 
sway over dates. It is not contested that Cora Pearl died in 1886. 

Your reviewer is on less safe ground—indeed he is on no ground at 
all—when he says that Cora “did not act.” She appeared in 1867 at 
the Bouffes-Parisiens in Offenbach’s Orphée aux Enfers. Charles Dolph 
has left an amusing account of her performance, of her Englishing of 
the verse: 

Je souis Kioupidonne, mon amor 

Ah fait Pécole bouissoniére . . . 
and of the behaviour of the gallery which protested against “Ja morale 
outragée.” 

Your reviewer is entitled to his views as to what Miss Gibbons may 
or may not have meant. He is not entitled to say that Cora Pearl did 
not act, when it is a matter of theatrical history that she did. And very 
badly.—Yours, &c., JAMES AGATE. 

10 Fairfax Road, N.W. 6. 


, OURSELVES AND CHINA 


Srr,—Among the factors which I reported in my article “ Ourselves and 
China” as representing the Chinese point of view was the following: 
“A Chinese will tell you that he would a hundred times sooner 
deal with a Briton who had never been to China than one of the 
‘experts’ who have lived a lifetime there, but who are inclined to 
retain their first impression of the Chinese as the predominant one 

in their minds.” 

I fully sympathise with Sir George- Moss who, in his letter to you on 
the subject, would be expected to disagree with this statement. But I 
beg him to reconsider his assumption that a reporter of Chinese points 
of view, with which he does not ‘agree, must automatically be “ credulous.” 
Sir George’s reaction to my article in itself provides sturdy evidence in 
support of the Chinese preference I have quoted above. He spent some 
36 years in China, retiring from the Consular Service in 1938.—Yours 
faithfully, NIGEL TANGYE. 

73 St. James Street, London, W. 1. 


FURTHER SPANISH COMMENTARY 


S1r,—Personal issues in political discussions are, I think, generally best 
ignored ; but as Mr. Walton, in his sparring-match with Professor Pastor, 
has now twice referred rather pointedly to a supposed change of attitude 
on my part to the Spanish parties, may I be allowed to say that this 
attribution is entirely inaccurate? Though I was quoted freely, during 
the Civil War, by partisans of both Left and Right, I supported neither, 
believing that neither would give Spain what she needed. I was, for 
example, and still am, as critical of the Nationalists’ treatment of the 
Catalans and the Basques as of the excesses of the Anarcho-Communists. 
My attitude to the future of Spain is clearly and fully set out in 
The Spanish Tragedy (p. 222; 6th ed., pp. 245-6), and so far as I am 
aware, nothing that I have said or written contradicts this. 
* The University, Liverpeol. E. ALLISON PEERS. 
[This correspondence is new closed.—Eb., The Spectator.] 


A SUBJECT FOR THOUGHT 


Str,—Is it considered that educated thought and scientific progress are 
not yet sufficiently advanced to permit ventilation of a subject which, 
although it may be freely and objectively discussed in psychological, 
anthropological, biographical works, &c., seems still to be regarded 
in contemporary life as almost unmentionable anywhere except in 
the News of the World. I refer to homosexuality. During the course 
of the legal proceedings against twenty men recently concluded at Aber- 
gavenny, one youth of nineteen committed suicide on the railway lines, 
and two others attempted unsuccessfully to do away with themselves by 
hanging and poison, to avoid the shame of exposure. The reports from 
which these facts are gathered were published on August 23rd and 
November 8th in the newspaper referred to above. 

It would be interesting to know whether public opinion today regards 
such suffering as merited, and the savage sentences, up to and including 
ten years’ penal servitude, allowed by the law and imposed by the judge, 
as the most enlightened method of dealing with this matter.—Yours, &c., 

Putney, S.W. 15. J. R. ACKERLEY. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A SINGULARLY lively debate took place a week ago at the annual meeting 
of the Council for the Preservation of Rural England; and it wy 
constructive. In an atmosphere of general agreement one sharp distine. 
tion arose. Should reform as well as preservation be attempted? } 
effort to be expended on salving as .well as saving? Personally I am 
on the side of the salvers and hold that the desert may be made tp 
flourish as the rose. For example: a good many years ago a coal-pit 
owner experimented with what was called the “conversion of tips”: 
shale heaps or tips were planted with both trees and flowering shrubs 
and blots on the landscape became beautiful mounds. Some of the mog 
brilliant of shrubs, such as Buddleia variabilis, rejoice in sand ; others, 
such as broom, in gravel; and a very much larger selection in refuse 
that contains shale or ash. It would be a scandal to leave unreclaimed 
those areas in Northamptonshire desolated of late by surface diggings of 
iron; or the dumps of London refuse scattered promiscuously aboy 
the home counties ; or the many acres open to reclamation at the seas 
edge. More than this: many of the bungaloid growths that hay 
ruined our villages and suburbs have been so badly built that, like 
fungi, they will presently “deliquesce.” Are they to be left a hideoy | 
ruin like the acres of tumbled houses at Galway or Constantinople) 
The planners of England must seek cure as well as prevention, 


The Three Rs 


In a charming lecture delivered the other day to a village audieng 
by a Danish naturalist, it was said that rabbits and rooks were no 
permitted in Denmark. And therefore there were none! Should we 
in Tennyson’s phrase, be “ All Dane in our welcome” of such an ideal? 
The rook, unlike the crow, certainly does a deal of good, though i 
becomes crowlike if over-numerous. The rookery is a real addition »p 
the country scene. How much we should lose if we could no longer 
watch the rooks blown about the wintry sky! Even if the economis 
is alone worth attention those three million wireworms that inhabit 
some otherwise fertile acres, as well as other hostile grubs, would have 
things all their own way without rooks or some substitute. And I dar 
to ask: do we desire the total extinction of the rabbit? Perhaps most 
of us enjoy its presence in the spirit of Tom Tulliver, who was very 
fond of birds, that is of throwing stones at them; but no rabbits ——? 
At any rate let us first endeavour to have no rats. 


Poison or Food? 


Perhaps no wild plants are associated with so many popular errors 
as the nightshades. Once again this week it was stated even in print 
that the nightshades are avoided by wild creatures, though poultry had 
been known to eat some of the berries without suffering, perhaps with 
benefit. Now we may perhaps take the pheasant as a link between 
the tame and the wild bird; and the pheasant has a peculiar fondness 
for the berries of the woody nightshade. Again and again, without need 
of opening the crop, I have seen proof of their fondness for these berries 
by the crimson relics on their beaks. The plant might be grown as a 
pheasant lure. The undoubted increase of the species, which abounds 
in the hedges and in waste spaces, and makes continual appearances 
in our garden beds, is due chiefly to the wide dispersal of the seeds by 
birds of various kinds. The only instance I have known of birds being 
poisoned by berries was the death of young chaffinches from cuckoo-pint 
berries which (according to one observer) are eaten without harm by 
elder birds. A curious piece of evidence that the tame bird has not the 
same instinct in such matters as the wild has been supplied at the great 
Dorset swannery. A few of the swans are occasionally penned up, and 
some have been poisoned by eating the great water dropwort idly thrown 
to them by visitors. It grows in abundance round about the swannery, 
but is never touched by the wild birds. 


In the Garden 


The greatest need of most fruit-bearing trees and bushes is potash; 
and those who make their own by the garden bonfire Should either dig 
it in at once before it is wetted or keep it quite dry. On raspberries, 
and perhaps other small fruit, it is most effective if applied in February. 
There is a more urgent call this year than last (as witnessed by a recent 
exhibit at Kew Gardens) for hips—purchased at a shilling for 14 Ibs.; 
and gardeners may be reminded that the fruit of the cultivated rose is 
as good as the wild hip; and it is very much heavier. A freak of the 
season is the early flowering of Viburnum Tinus as well as of V. fragrans. 

W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Inspiring Service 


(Longmans. 





Middle-East Window. ty Humphrey Bowman. 148.) 


MISCELLANEOUS memoir-readers are sure to find and enjoy a book 
of th.s kind, but 1 may easily escape the attention of educationists, 
for waom it coniains matter of more moment. For the view from 
Middie-East Window shows us the white man’s burden as it is 
borne by those whose insignia of office is but the modest cap and 
gown of the pedagogue. 

The author began his career under Cromer in the Egyptian 
Ministry of Public Instruction—* P.I.” as it was contemptuously 
called, being then the recognised stepping-stone by which ambitious 
young Engushmen made their way into the more influential (and 
better pa:d) appointments of the Ministry of Finance. Though he 
himselt found a vocation in it, he is keenly alive to the manifold 
shortcomings of an educational system which Chirol’s book on Egypt 
sums up as “ unquestionably the worst of our failures.” The higher 
coileges and the three Government secondary schools were staffed 
larzely by Englishmen, who taught for twenty-four hours a week 
and then “ escaped on their bicycles to the Sporting Club at Gezira 
—escaped, that is to say, from their Egyptian colleagues as well as 
from their pupils. In the primary schools, where the English 
element was confined to the routine of inspection, Dr.- Dunlop, a 
Scottish elementary school-teacher who was the head of the service, 
had the satisfaction of knowing that the same bad lesson was being 
taught at the same time in the same way—his way—from the Delta 
to the Desert. It is no wonder that Sir Ronald Storrs, in his 
introduction to the present work, calls him “ the chief of the Big 
Four indirect!y responsible for the Egyptian revolution.” 

What a contrast to Iraq and Palestine, where Mr. Bowman twice 
over—to use his own phrase—‘“found himself responsible for 
formulating an educational policy for a country which had never 
possessed one.” The Four Years’ War changed even officialdom, 
though the old order can be seen making a final characteristic 
gesture in the matter of his Iraq appointment. Storrs recommended 
Bowman to Cox, who was in charge of the conquered territory, on 
May 15th, 1917; the nominee actually arrived (from a routine staff 
captaincy at York) on September 1st, 1918—delayed for one and a 
quarter years by a series of subterfuges because “the Adjutant- 
General did not consider that Mesopotamia was ripe for education ”! 
There followed two years of feverish activity. By the summer of 
1920 the provision of elementary teachers had been quintupled ; a 
predominantly Moslem population had accepted its first girls’ 
schools ; a syllabus of religious instruction had been agreed between 
Sunnites and Shiites ; Arabic poets adorned an educational advisory 
council in Baghdad ; and—in significant contrast to Egyptian 
practice—Arabic was firmly established as the principal language 
of instruction. 

During the later years, indeed, the political troubles of the 
Mandated Territory disturbed both the spirit of educational 
administration—in 1937, when a senior Jewish inspector of schools 
was murdered entering his office, ‘his Arab colleagues refused to 
sign a letter of public protest—and its material basis, for every 
outbreak of violence involved a cut in the estimates. Yet it 1s 
possible to discern the growth of institutions which reflect certain 
virtues in British school practice, that are perhaps less readily 
appreciated in home surroundings than in Palestine, where they 
existed side by side with the continental pattern of education which 
the Zionists were busy transplanting into their “non-provided” 
schools. One such quality is tolerance. Though the educational 
progress of the Jewish settlements was sadly marred by lack of 
effective leadership within the community, they received. from public 
funds a capitation grant at exactly the same rate as the direct 


expenditure on Government schools for the Arab population, and. 


were permitted to ignore much even of the Jewish inspectors’ advice. 
Then there is the typically British attempt by a process of trial and 
error to link educational development with social needs. The village 
schools, to which Mr. Bowman devotes an interesting chapter, are 
one example ; growing up in response to a felt need—* The first 
principle laid down was that the villagers should contribute at least 
half the cost of the building ”—they worked their way cautiously 
towards the substitution of handicrafts and agricultural science for 
the kind of book-learning that drains the countryside into the towns 
The undermining of. harem conservatism through the spread of 
girls’ schools, which derived their inspiration from a pioneer training 
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college, was another. But the best example of this empirical edug, 
tional progress might well have been found in the proposed joiy 
agricultural college for Jews and Arabs, for which a private bens 
faction of £100,000 was made available: but dis aliter visumy 
deputation stampeded the High Commissioner, and the Kadoor 
Bequest was spent on two separate schools to serve an identigj 
purpose. Lastly, we may specify that humaner view of educatigg 
as a hope and a faith rather than an exact science, which fing 


‘expression in Kipling’s words to the graduates of the Arab College 


at Jerusalem in 1929: “If you are, as I hope you will be, successfyj 
teachers, you will say at the end of your career: ‘My God, I knoy 
nothing.’ ” 

Such a book as this does better service to educational though 
than many formal treatises. T. K. Derry, 


The Naval Background 


The Navy and Defence. The Autobiography of Admiral of the Flee 
Lord Chatfield, P.C., G.C.B.. O.M., &c. (Heinemann. 15s.) 


As the title-page indicates, this is a serious study, set out in such; 
way as to be within the capacity of the general reader. It is of grex 
and sober interest. The approach is admirably reticent. No harm) 
expressions are used of any individual save in the case of Com. 
mander X, and the even narrative proceeds in excellent and balancej 
temper. “In Sir John Jellicoe and his Flag officers and captains’ 
writes Lord Chatfield on p. 139, “ the nation also had a remarkabk 
band of brothers, devoted to their chief, in whom they had th 
same implicit trust that we ourselves felt in ours. Jellicoe an 
Beatty were complementary to one another.” This passage sets the 
tone for the whole volume. At the same time, accepting fully th 
limits within which the author works, it seems a pity that he hy 
given us no full-length study of Lord Beatty, with whom his own 
career was linked so intimately. The details here given hardly gp 
beyond those set out by Mr. Churchill in his War Memoirs. Wit. 
out entering upon the controversial, there is surely so much tha 
could have been said about the character and traits of the office 
who commanded the greatest fleet that the Navy has ever seen, 

The account of Lord Chatfield’s own reactions at Jutland are very 
interesting, and he brings to life in an admirably vivid way the 
impact of Admiral Fisher upon the fleet. He has a brief and re 
vealing note upon Sir Robert Arbuthnot. He succeeds in conveying 
with great fidelity. the atmosphere of the life in big ships in the 
Four Years War. The most generally interesting section of the 
book is that run of chapters which deal with the author’s service 
in the ‘ Caesar,’ ‘Good Hope,’ ‘ Venerable,’ ‘ Albemarle,’ and ‘ Lon- 
don,’ and at Sheerness Gunnery School and Whale Island. The 
very names of the ships bring back Sir John Fisher’s fleets and the 
Edwardian Navy. The backbone of this portion of the book isa 
singularly lucid account, written for the layman, of the development 
of naval gunnery. The role of Sir Percy Scott, both assisting and 
obstructing, is set out clearly. The broad lines of the progres 
which led to the development of the director-sight are described. 
It is certainly the years from 1899 till 1910 which are brought most 
clearly into focus. 

On the other hand, the references to the defect in British armour 
piercing shell discovered after the battle of Jutland makes less 
impression owing to the extremely technical nature of the subject 
and the author’s reticence. This last quality is very notable in the 
book’s later chapters, and does much to deprive it of spontaneity. 
There is, however, an interesting account of Malta, and a careful 
appreciation of Maltese life. There are paragraphs on the building 
up of oil-fuel reserves. Lord Chatfield develops at some length 
his views on the role of those he terms the “ materialists.” A 
quotation will illustrate his contention. “ Those who have read these 
memoirs to this point,” he writes on p. 168, “will perhaps have 
appreciated, as I did, where our failing lay. It lay in the fact 
that naval material progress had been too long dominated by the 
producers of its material.” 

The book requires more care in the proof-reading. A few slips 
confined to names of vessels and naval officers are mentioned here, 
so that they can be corrected when both this volume and its successor 
are reissued. Rear Admiral Cardon should read Rear Admiral 
Carden, Admiral de Roebeck should read Admiral de Robeck, 
*Poonah’ should read ‘ Poona,’ ‘Condel ‘ should read ‘ Condell,’ 
* Seidlitz’ should read ‘ Seydiitz.’ The statement that Sir Rosslyn 
Wemyss succeeded Sir Henry Jackson as First Sea Lord should be 
amended. It is the clear and sustained interest in this book that makes 
it vrorth while to suggest these small corrections. Lord Chatfield’s 
career, which is almost unique in its distinction, gives a value to 
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NEW FABER BOOKS 





Malayan 


Postscript 
IAN MORRISON 


We did not expect to learn 

the real story of the Malayan 
campaign until after the war, 
buthereit is in a book of truly out- 
standing merit. Theauthor,son 
of “Chinese” Morrison of The 
Times, is The Times special war 
correspondent in the New Guinea 
area, having formerly served as 
correspondent during the Malay- 
ancampaign. He was born in the 
East, knows the country and the 
people intimately, went through 
the campaign and was one of the 
few correspondents to remain in 
Singapore for the siege. All the 
sensational details are here—but 
Mr. Morrison’s exceptional 
knowledge gives the book a 
unique and permanent value. It 
is also a tribute to the many 
elements of heroism and sacrifice 
which must not be forgotten. 


With 48 photographs. _ 8/6 





Sword of Bone 
ANTHONY RHODES 


A book about the War in France which 
besides being very readable and amusing 
heralds the advent of an extremely pro- 
mising young writer 

Book Society Recommendation. 8/6 


I Say. Rejoice 
JOHN BENN 


A tribute to Captain Christopher Benn, 
killed in Libya, who showed such 
romise at the Bar and as a music critic. 
y his brother. 6/- 


Modern Engineering 
Cc. H. S. TUPHOLE 


Acomprehensive and fascinating book 
covering recent striking developments 
in engineering. 

With 106 illustrations, '$j- 


African Discovery 
MARGERY PERHAM 
and JACK SIMMONS 


A superb collection of passages from 
the records of the great British ex- 
plorers. Introduction by the editors. 

Illustrated. 12/6 


Industry and 
Rural Life 


A report of the Cambridge Confer- 
ence of 1942, edited by H. Bryant New- 
bold, foreword by F. J. Osborn. 8/6 
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Y x DELIUS x 


Hassan—Intermezzo and 
Serenade - - => €3273 
Koanga—La Calinda- 
The Hallé Orchestra 
conducted by Constant Lambert 


Brigg Fair - . = D1442-3 
Ina Summer Garden + D1696-7 
The London Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Geoffrey Toye 
On hearing the first Cuckoo 88819 
The London Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Constant Lambert 


A Song before Sunrise - 01697 


New Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by John Barbirolli 


Walk to the Paradise 
Garden — Village Romeo > D1738 
and Juliet - 7 7 

New Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Geoffrey Toye 


* WARLOCK x 


Capriol Suite - = ©2904 
Constant Lambert String Orchestra 


* BLISS x 


Music for Strings - = DB 3257-9 


The B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Sir Adrian Boult 


* BAX x 


Tingagel. Partsito3 = 
Mediterranean. Side 4 - C 1619-20 


New Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Eugene Goossens 
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\ Finest Recording 


LAR MASTERS VORCE 


* ELGAR «x 


Symphony No. 1 in A flat D 1944-9 
Symphony No. 2 in E flat 0 1230-5 


Violin Concerto in B 
Minor - - - >DB 1751-6 
(Soloist : Yehudi Menuhin) 

Wand of Youth Suite, 
No. 1 - - 


D 1636-8 


Wand of Youth Suite, 
No. 2 3 2 * bo se49.s0 


Nursery Suite - - D1998-9 


Falstaff — Symphonic Study DB 1621-4 
The London Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by the Composer 
Enigma Variations, Op. 36 D 1154-7 
The Royal Albert Hall Orchestra 
conducted by the Composer 
Enigma Variations, Op. 36 DB 2800-2 


Introduction and Allegro 
for Strings, Op.47_ - Some 
The B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Sir Adrian Boult 


Serenade for Strings in 
E Minor, Op. 20 of eens 


The London Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by the Composer 


Cockaigne — Concert }os 1998-4 
Overture 


The B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by the Composer 


* VAUGHAN 
WILLIAMS x 


Symphony No. 4 in F DB 3367-70 
Minor - - - 

The B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by the Composer 
Fantasia on a Theme by 

Thomas Tallis - 


The B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Sir Adrian Boult 


*x WALTON x 


Violin Concerto - - DB5953-5 
Heifetz with Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Eugene Goossens 
Facade — Suite No.1 -  ©2836-7 

Suite No.2 - C 3042 


The London Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by the Composer 


DB 3958-9 


Crown Imperial — 
A Coronation March, 1937 DS 64 


Portsmouth Point — } DA184@0 
Overture 


The B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Sir Adrian Boult 

The Wise Virgins, Ballet 

Suite (Bach, Orch. Walton) C3178-9 


Sadler's Wells Orchestra conducted by 
William Walton 
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each judgement. The restrained manner makes its own appeal. 
From several angles it will certainly remain one of the most valuable 
contributions to the general history of the Royal Navy, in the years 
since the Diamond Jubilee. Davi MATHEW. 


What Rome Was 


The Roman Commonwealth. By R. W. Moore. (English Universities 
Press. 195s.) 

A SMALL town, centrally placed, unified Italy under itself, and then 
created an empire extending over the Near East, North Africa and 
most of Europe, succeeding in an enterprise like that which Germany, 
from its central position in Europe, is attempting today. It is 
worth studying a people who could do this—their achievement, 
methods, character and life. Many schoolchildren learn something 
of their language, but little of the men who spoke it or their 
civilisation ; from Latin grammar they proceed to Caesar and Virgil, 
but often remain ignorant of Roman civilisation. That is due partly 
to their teachers, partly to a lack of good books. Mr. Moore’s 
Roman Commonwealth removes the latter excuse. It should be 
in all school libraries, and it will delight not only their users 
but anyone who wishes to meet the Romans, for it shows them 
at work and play in trade and at war, in their family and private 
life, governing themselves and others, and gives an idea of their 
character, religion, science and literature. (The latter is inevitably 
the least satisfactory picture, for the story of a literature cannot be 
told in a few pages, and Roman science is mainly a spectacle of 
incapacity to learn the meaning of the word from the Greeks, or to 
carry on their work.) One would have liked also a chapter on 
Italy, and a fuller picture of the Roman at his greatest task—that 
of governing an empire. But it is an amazingly complete picture 
for 250 pages, and there is a good bibliography for those who wish 
to read further. 

Such a book may be useful but dull, or it may attempt, like 
Becker’s Gallus, to brighten a useful warehouse of facts by spurious 
drama and heavy jokes. Mr. Moore’s method is different. He 
uses details skilfully, remarking that Augustus tried to keep off colds 
by wearing four tunics, that Saragossa disguises the Roman name 
Caesar Augusta, that the Pope bears the title of the head of the 
great Roman priestly college, that the “ Hippodromes ” of our towns 
testify to “the domination of horse-racing over ancient ideas of 
entertainment.” . But what makes his book alive is that he feels 
the interest of his story and conveys it to the reader. He gives 
a picture of Roman civilisation, but also brings out its significance. 
Particularly interesting is his criticism of those who see in the 
Empire mainly a story of decline and fall. Certainly neither side of 
it should be forgotten. At the beginning of our era humanity 
seemed to have reached an epoch of permanent peace, prosperity and 
justice. Rome was mistress of the civilised world, rich, powerful un- 
challenged by any serious rival, with an admirable administrative 
system, capable and conscientious men to administer it, and noble 
philosophies of life Within 400 years her Empire was dissolving 
in chaos. Mr Moore’s book is one to instruct and fascinate, long 
wanted and not likely to be bettered. We hope, for the benefit 
of schools and others, that it will appear later in a cheap edition. 

R. LIVINGSTONE. 


Our Protestant Past 
By Edward Hutton. 


Catholicism and English Literature. (Frederick 
Muhler. 8s. 6d.) 

Tue chief misfortune about Mr. Hutton’s book is that it cannot be 
read without discomfort by anyone seriously interested in English 
literature. Nor is this from any disagreement with his general thesis. 
It is certainly true that from the seventeenth century our culture 
became limited and even provincial. It exhibited a singular ignorance 
of Catholic doctrines and a superstitious suspicion of Catholic 
motives. Mr. Hutton proves his case, and would have proved it even 
without including in the term “ English literature ” such writers as 
Mrs. Markham, Mrs. Trollope, Mrs. Mortimer, Dr. Sewell, Catherine 
Sinclair, and others. A certain metropolitan intelligence disappeared 
frem our general mind, and was not recovered by particular genius. 
Even Milton, even Wordsworth, ought to have known more, and this 
book shows that they did not. 

But then it shows hardly anything else, and it rather strains 
itse!f even to show that. Thus, in discussing Browning Mr. Hutton 
quotes a cheap joke about Wiseman and Newman from The Ring 
and the Book But he doves not even allude to the great monologue 
which is in that poem put into the mouth of the Pope’ That, he 
~'vht say, is not specifically Catholic. But then he does auote 
S-lilsquy in a Spanish Cloister, which is not more of an attack than 
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the monologue a defence. Thus, in discussing Dryden’s Conversiog, 
he calls him “the best intellect of his time,” which is exaggerated 
He is severe on Macaulay for attributing base motives for the cop. 
version. Macaulay was wrong. But a Catholic contemporary of oy 
own attributed similar motives to Donne. It is a bad habit. Ing. 
dentally, I cannot see that Mr. Hutton mentions Donne, who kney 
so much more of Catholic things than Kingsley, whom he dog 
mention, 

The great division, according to Mr. Hutton, came when Miltog 
refused to write, in Paradise Regained, about the Passion and the 
Resurrection. Mr. Hutton evolves a theory that this was the 
original scheme! I find his evidence singularly unconvincing. } 
shows that Bentley held that view, but Bentley on Milton, though 
better than he is often supposed to be, is not good enough, ang 
Mr. Hutton will take a clumsy construction as evidence of heresy 
He says: “ Milton falls into a steeper pit than ever Protestantism 
had digged, when in Paradise Lost ii 678-9 he writes: 

God and his son except, 
Created thing naught valued he nor shunned” 
If this means anything, it means that Milton thought God wa 
created. But the construction is that of “ the fairest of her daughter 
Eve.” We cannot take a grammatical lapse quite so seriously, 

It is, after this, not surprising that Wordsworth is “a pantheist” 
But the only Wordsworth here discussed is the Wordsworth of the 
Ecclesiastical Sonnets. A hatred of the Church of Rome, we ar 
told, brooded sullenly in his heart. The great line upon th 
Blessed Virgin “our tainted nature’s solitary boast,” is “ cold and 
careful.” A pantheistic Wordsworth, sullenly hating Rome, and 
coldly and carefully acknowledging the Virgin is a companion picture 
to that other of the respectable Wordsworth guiltily banishing the 
recollection of Annette. 

For one thing, nevertheless, Mr. Hutton deserves all our thanks, 
He convincingly explains in his last note the cause of Frederick 
Rolfe taking the pseudonym of Corvo. In the Priest John Skelton’s 
poem Philip Sparrow, the following line appears: “The raven 
called rolfe.” This is admirable. Mr. Hutton’s quick intelligence 
might even now write the book he should have written here. 

CHARLES WILLIAMS. 


Fiction 


Then We Shall Hear Singing. By Storm Jameson. (Cassell. 
Winter Solstice. By Dorothy Cowlin. (Cape.. 8s. 6d.) 
Evenfield. By Rachel Ferguson. (Cape. 8s. 6d.) 
Table Two. By Marjorie Wilenski. (Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
MIss JAMESON, having written about the war, turns now to the 
future, and writes a fantasy with freedom for its motive. The war 
has been over for five years, it is Spring: “the one rebellion the 
Dictator could not put down.” Miss Jameson deals with a single 
province spoken of as the Protectorate, still bowed down under 
the oppression of Germany, and forgotten by the world outside. 
The people have memories, they have known liberty, and are still 
a source of potential danger. In order that these positive qualities 
may be rendered negative, a famous vivisector commences a series 
of large-scale experiments which, if successful, will deprive his 
victims of memory. Secretly the subject nation, one individual at a 
time, is robbed, with the exception of a few old women who have 
no, importance in the scheme of their oppressors. The past is all 
but lost. In contrast to the bewildered peasants who cannot under- 
stand what is happening, four figures are presented: the malignant 
Dr. Hesse, the dutiful but melancholy Governor of the province, his 
friend the idealised retired general, and the sturdy old country- 
woman Anna. In 1937 a brilliant novel with a similar theme, 
Swastika Night, was published by Murray Constantine, in which the 
disappearance of memory was made plausible by a wholesale destruc- 
tion of the past and its monuments. Miss Jameson writes with less 
imagination. There is something pseudo, not only about her 
scientist, but about his work, and we remain unconvinced. Memory 
governs more than he is willing to allow. How many of us could 
perform the simple menial task of lighting a fire without its guidance? 
Miss Cowlin, too, in her second novel, takes the theme of memory 
lost, but here the problem is personal. Alexandra Gollen, the 
twenty-one-year-old heroine, has been paralysed for nine years, as the 
result of a tragic shock. She does not know what happened, nor 
does she wish to remember. She is taken care of by her good- 
tempered twin brothers. Then one day, into their tailors’ shop, 
which is also Alexandra’s living room, strides the beautiful thirty- 
year-old Miss Young to order some new clothes. She is a secondary 
school teacher, glowing with health and vitality. Alexandra promptly 
falls in love with her, and from this moment grows discontented with 
her- own bed-ridden existence. She gets over her physical handicap 
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Winter has come, and the difficulties of the 
elderly retired Governess are increased. She 
has never been highly paid, and has to face 
war with its high prices with only a tiny 
income. She does not ask for luxury, but a 
small fixed income which will secure her 
from actual want during the closing years 
of her life. 

The Institution has granted 2,369 

free annuities since March, 1843; 

but there are still 160 ladies 

awaiting this help, which-means so 

much to them. 


Will you send something—however small— 
to shew that their loyal service is not 
forgotten? With your support new annuities 
can be founded. 


GOVERNESSES'’ 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 


58, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, 





S.W.1. 
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It is not in one of the world’s fighting front lines. No sound 
of rifle fire is heard. But the Royal Cancer Hospital, 
nevertheless, represents the defence line against one of 
mankind’s greatest enemies—CANCER. Here is a great fortress 
of hope for those who have been stricken by this dread disease 
—here is the out-post from which the attack against the annual 
death toll of over 70,000 is launched. Thousands of pounds 
have to be spent yearly to continue the treatment and research. 
Will you please help us in our humane task ? 


Che Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD - - LONDON, S.W.3 
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“Take a note, please, 
Miss Nash 





... concerning 
Christmas Boxes 
for the Staff” 


Many business heads have already decided and made out their 
Christmas-box or bonus lists for employees. Why not follow their 
lead in your own firm and give National Savings Gift Tokens ? 

These gifts express perfectly your appreciation of loyal staff work 
under war-time difficulties. They are gifts for the future, too; gifts 
which grow in value from the day the Tokens are exchanged for 
Savings Certificates or used to make deposits in the Post Office or 
Trustee Savings Banks. Best of all, National Savings Gift Tokens are 
really patriotic presents, the only presents suitable for a time like this. 
Each one you give is a seasonable contribution to the Nation’s war 
effort. You can obtain them from any Post Office, or Trustee Savings 
Bank or through your Savings Group in units of 15/-uptoany amount. 


NATIONAL 


SAVINGS GIFT 
TOKENS 


tekctctckk «SSUED BY THE NATIONAL SAVINGS COMMITTEE tokttioibnk 
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Berrer T4ke A Mac 


YUCH is the British climate that there are few days when 
S this is not sound advice. It is also a tribute to the 
memory of the inventor of the “* Mac” —a Scot, Charles 
Macintosh (not Mackintosh as the dictionaries usually say !) 
who in 1823 produced a waterproof material by impregnating 
fabric with a solution of rubber in naphtha. How to make 
clothes withstand water is still a major problem for the chemist, 
for modern standards demand something more than heavy 
proofs against heavy weather. Rubberised garments and 
oilskins are certainly proof against water, but they are also 
proof against air and in the absence of special ventilating 
arrangements are apt to be heavy.and hot. Your raincoat 
today must be light in weight as well as keep out the wet. It 
must be water-repellent: that is, water must not cling to it. 
The difficulty is to treat textile fabrics so as to combine 
protection with ventilation, but a number of methods have 
now been perfected, some of which can be applied to the most 
delicate materials. The latest achievement of British chemists 
is a waterproof finish which will stand up to laundering. 
Today there are also the special needs of engineers, fitters 
and others in the fighting services and in Industry. Their 
working dress must be both light enough to give freedom 
of movement and strong enough for protection against 

weather. It is to the credit of the chemist that 
he has enabled the British textile manu- 
facturer to combine these qualities. 


No. 2 in the “ Services of an Industry” series 
é 


issued by 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 














quite rapidly, but her mental state is chaotic and adolescent. Iris, 
having taken a certain amount of trouble with the younger woman, 
proves to have feet of clay. How Alexandra slowly finds out the 
dangerous secrets which controlled her past, and makes the mentj 
adjustments necessary, will be discovered by the reader himself. 
Miss Cowlin has a lively imagination, but she should watch this in 
dealing with character ; her twin-brothers are far too whimsical, jp 
consequence they weaken the first half of the book considerably, 
giving it the unsubstantial quality of a fairy tale. 

Evenfield is the name of a house in the Thames-side Addison, 
In it the heroine of Miss Ferguson’s novel, something of an infant 
prodigy, spent the years of childhood, surrounded by an admiring 
chorus of servants, teachers and neighbours. This is a chronicle 
of a very small beer indeed, with family jokes, nicknames and 
customs worked overtime in the “remembrance of things past. . ” 
The Morant family, with the exception of Barbara, who tells the 
story of her home in the first person, all seem to detest Evenfield 
and the entire neighbourhood of Addison. A sordid local scandal. 
is the very last straw for Mrs. Morant, and as soon as the lease 
of the house expires they move back to London. Some years elapse, 
and Barbara, having made herself a small fortune out of writing 
lyrics for successful musical comedies, returns after the death of 
her parents to the scene of her earliest triumphs. She spends a 
great deal of time and money on the experiment, which proves 
anything but a success, and long before the expiration of her lease 
she is back in London. The author’s note tells us: “It may well 
be objected that a family which, like the Morants, existed from 
the nineteen-hundreds to the nineteen-fourties, could not have 
evaded the Great War, especially with a son of military age. That 
evasion is deliberate.” One can, of course, sympathise with Miss 
Ferguson, but why ever, one wonders, did she allow the sentimental 
Barbara to use the term “Old Contemptibles” for her dancing 
partners? 

Mrs. Wilenski, in Table Two, a first novel, constructs a simple 
story embellished by romance, out of dogs, blitzes and _ slightly 
frustrated women, and a lost confidential document. The setting 
is the Ministry of Foreign Intelligence, and the portraits of the 
women who sit around the table, translating from foreign languages, 
if done in miniature are not entirely without malice. Among the 
nine are the conversational Mrs, Jolly, the ever hungry moron 
Bobbie, the inquisitive Miss Younge, the dim but Honourable 
Cecilia Dunkerley, the sweetly pretty bore Anne, and the very tire- 
some Mrs. Doweson. Only through one character, the unfortunate 
Elsie Pearne, does the author suggest that she possesses capabilities 
for other than chit-chat, but since she displays a Thirkellitish 
veneration for the well-born, Mrs. Wilenski leaves us feeling more 
dubious than hopeful. JoHN Hampson. 


Shorter Notices 


American Primitive Painting. By Jean Lipman. (Milford. 30s.) 
Tus delightful volume, which comes from the Oxford University 
Press, New York, is the first book to give a comprehensive account, 
accompanied with a great many attractive illustrations in colour 
and black and white, of American painters working in New England 
and Pennsylvania between 1790 and 1875. Their work is astonish- 
ingly good and frequently reminds us of the douanier Rousseau and 
other more recent European artists. The fact is that these pictures 
are the work of craftsmen who were sign, coach and house painters, 
and when .in their leisure they painted for their own enjoyment they 
had a good naivety and freshness of vision which the more 
sophisticated painters on this side of the Atlantic had lost. As 
usual, the earlier examples are much the best, and such pictures as 
(9) “ Baby in Red High Chair,” c. 1790, (17) “ Frederic and Harriet 
Parker,” c. 1815, (21) “ Sailor,” early nineteenth century, (25) “ Capt. 
Baker ” are astonishing in their simplicity and directness. A water- 
colour such as (30) “The York Family at Home” rivals Dufy at 
his best, and some of the later landscapes such as (43) “ Runaway 
Horse,” (47) “ View of the Castle of Montgomery,” (50) “ Darky- 
town,” (55) “Winter in the Country” are masterpieces of com- 
position. Altogether this is one of the most fascinating of recently 
published art books. 


The ~~ and Socrates Asks Why. By Eric Linklater. (Macmillan. 
4s. 6d.) 

Two more conversations in the style of The Cornerstones. The 

first is carried on in mid-Atlantic by six survivors from a torpedoed 

ship: the conclusion they reach, that the British are still sound, 

active and enterprising, is rather spoiled by their high-flown 

language, which embellishes rather thin thinking. In the se 
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mIKOLYNOS GFX TURE| LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
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HEN the war ends 

there will be a 
famine of the Word of 
God in Europe and in 
many other lands. The 
Bible Society is now 
making plans whereby 
it will be able to send 
the Bread of Life 
wherever it is needed, 
as soon as hostilities 
cease. 
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THE BRITISH & FOREIGN 
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146 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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“READY, AYE READY !’ is the motto 
of our Navy—applied rigidly as 
it guards our coasts and maintains 
our life-line of supplies. And aye 
ready 1s the man who holds the 
HOUSEHOLDERS’ COMPREHENSIVE 
INSURANCE POLICY of the ‘GENERAL’ 
for it gives the fullest protection 
against the losses and liabilities | 








NO-CLAIM BONUS 
FEATURE 


This Comprehensive Policy 
1s renewed free for 12 months 
at the end of every fifth year 
if no claums have been made. 








GENERAL BUILDINGS - PERTH - 
BUILDINGS - ALDWYCH - LONDON - W.C.2 


which too often ‘torpedo’ the 
home. 

“GENERAL” has paid more 
than £ 100,000,000 in claims and 
its assets are £22,000,000. Its 
country-wide organisation — 180 
branch offices—is a guarantee 
of prompt personal service every- 
where and at all times. 


GENERAL 


ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 


Chief Offices: 
SCOTLAND 
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Socrates in Elysium cross-examines two late arrivals (in the presence 
of Voltaire, Johnson and Lincoln) on the war and peace aims of 
the Allies ; and Beethoven intervenes with a reminder of the peace 
that can be found in the heart of the conflict. Mr. Linklater has 
a good ear for the style of his different talkers, and he allows his 
American Sergeant of Marines and Scottish Piper their natural 
voices ; but again this conclusion seems more hoped-for than fully 
realised. 


Further Pocket Cartoons. By Osbert Lancaster. (Murray. 2s. 6d.) 


OsBeRT LANCASTER is almost certainly the war’s best cartoonist, 
and his latest book is well worth its modest 2s. 6d. We watch with 
delight the rebuke administered to the smug Billy Brown (“I don’t 
care, sir, if you’re Mr. Brown of Timbuctoo, if I want to stand in 
the doorway I shall”), and the beaky matron instructed, on flag-day, 
to dress up as Florence Nightingale and sing in Berkeley Square, 
Mr. Lancaster has a nice line in lumpy Germans, grinning Italians, 
and exquisite Orientals. The English do not escape his satire, from 
those who think hunting in these days has a propaganda value, to 
the corpulent invalids—“ To coin a phrase Doctor, I feel as if 
someone were driving a wedge into my bulge,” and the optimists who 
are convinced that the tread of the enemy’s elephants is wearing 
out. Mr. Bateman’s sneezing women pale before these portentous 
imbeciles, and Mr. Low rarely evokes such satisfying chuckles. We 
look forward with delight to the next collection of Mr. Lancaster’s 
effigies. 


Vanishing Island. By Elisabeth Kyle. (Peter Davies. 7s. 6d.) 


THE best points of this story of a summer holiday in the West 
Coast of Scotland are -the general background and the detailed 
descriptions of fishing, seals, boats, islands, village shops, and meals 
of grilled herrings and scones. But there is excitement, too, in the 
rescue of a lost child from a seldom-seen island, an adventure which 
is not too improbable by the conventions of the children’s story, 
Nine to thirteen is probably the age for most enjoying Vanishing 
Island. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 

WHETHER or not there was any real justification for the whispering 
campaign against speculation in the stock markets, the mere hint 
of the possibility of official action seems to have been followed by a 
decline in activity. I doubt, however, whether this is the whole 
explanation of the market pause. For one thing, very few people 
seriously believe that any drastic official action is either necessary or 
likely. For another, markets were due for a period of consolidation 
for technical reasons. Prices are, in fact, behaving well. Most of 
the ground gained in the long advance of recent months is being 
held, and I shall be surprised if buyers do not take up the running 
again once they have recovered their wind. 


BRITISH CEL ANESE PLAN 


The second and it is safe to say final revised edition of the 
British Celanese funding scheme confirms City forecasts, and does 
justice to the second preference holders. There is to be a compulsory 
sinking fund, out of earnings, attached to the funding certificates 
whose interest will be 5 instead of 4 per cent. It seems reasonable, 
therefore, to assume that the quotation for the certificates will not 
be much below par. Deducting 8s. 44d. for the nominal value of 
the allotment of certificates, plus the half-year’s dividend, from the 
current price of 29s. 4}d., one is left with 21s. as the ex-all valuation 
of the second preference shares. If, as seems probable, the 7} pet 
cent. basic dividend is supplemented by the 2} per cent. participating 
payment, making 10 per cent., a price of 27s. 6d. would not be 
unreasonable. 

A FILM OFFER 

As a further step in consolidating its interests, the Gaumont- 
British Picture Corporation is now offering 12s. 6d. a share to holders 
of the 6s. 8d. participating preferred ordinary shares in General 
Theatres. Whether this offer is generous, reasonable or niggardly 
it is impossible for me or the shareholders to whom it is made to 
tell, since the accounts of General Theatres for the year to March 31st 
have not yet begn published. These accounts, along with the final 
dividend—there was a 4 per cent. interim—are due ; but, as things 
stand, shareholders have no authentic information about earnings for 
any period beyond March 31st, 1941. As everyone knows, the 
fortunes of the entertainment industry have improved tremendously 
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Presence fin the past 18 months, so much so that one might reasonably expect Cc 
aims of fio see General Theatres earning at least 15 per cent. on the preferred 


Peace J ordinary capital. Whatever dividend is paid, the shares should be 

ater has | worth something more than 12s. 6d. on that sort of earnings basis. Ww MM t B 

lows his A CHEAP DEBENTURE e us e 
natural There have been one or two unpleasant surprises in recent wks 


an fully for holders of South American securities, but this field undoubtedly Prepa red 


contains a good deal of promise. Some of the deferred prior charges 
2s. 6d.) | of the Argentine railways should be worth locking away, and among 


rtoonist, them I would includ: Argentine North-Eastern § per cent. —— for the post-war years. The younger Churches will 
ch with debenture stock. This is quoted around £48 pei £100 nominal, or need workers and financial help to meet new con- 
‘I don’t est under ros. in the £, and is likely to resume interest payments Gisiens and wow scttlementn. 

stand in | ™ the near future. For the year to June 30th net receipts were See Camnch ial . . ; 
lag-day | more than doubled at £153,513, against £71,885, and since June 30th e Church's work on the Continent will need 
Square. | g70ss takings have shown a further sharp rise. In his review Sir rebuilding. It will mostly be done by these who have 
Italians, Follet Holt forecasts that payments on account of arrears, which long experience of pioneer work. The 

-e, from § date back to January, 1932, will be begun during the current financial 
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Sts who 
well THE ZINC CORPORATION ONTINENTAL 
rtentous 
es. We NEW RECORDS 
\Caster’s : : : : — H URCH SOCIETY 

[HE 31st ordinary general meeting of the Zinc Corporation, Limited, was 

held on November 12th at 95, Gresham Street, London, E.C., Mr. John has been in the forefront of pioneer work since 1823. 
) R. Govett presiding. 

The following are extracts from the chairman’s statement :— 

© West The net profit for the year was £139,157 and compares with £148,442 We need your help now. 
detailed Bi for 1940. This figure is arrived at after providing £246,069 for taxation, 
1 meals {32,094 for depreciation and £25,000 for shaft-sinking and special de- Contributions gratefully acknowledged by the Secretary 
in the @yvelopment. After making these provisions, we have declared and paid pe 
» which participating — wey = _— : i! —_ AT C.M.S, HOUSE, SALISBURY SQUARE, 
$ story, The mine is in splendid shape and in all branches the results have LONDON, E.C.4 


nishing been satisfactory. The lead lode ore reserves at the end of the year 
were Up tO 3,800,000 tons, against 3,650,000 12 months previously, and 

their grade has been maintained. In recent years there has been a 

steady increase in output aad in 1941 it was the largest yet recorded. 

IT This was due to intensive and productive development, to improved 

equipment and to closer supervision. 

The report was adopted. 


spering GAUMONT-BRITISH PICTURE 
re Sa CORPORATION 


d bya 
whole 

oan DIVIDEND RESUMED 
sary Or THE 15th annual general meeting of the Gaumont-British Picture Cor- 
idation poration, Limited, was held on November 19th in London, Mr. J. Arthur 
lost of Rank, J.P. (the chairman), presiding. } : 

bei The following are extracts from the chairman’s statement circulated with 
Deng FE ihe report and accounts :— 

ee The improved position reached at the date of our accounts and the 
satisfactory trend of business during the ensuing months are such as to 
justify your directors in recommending the payment of a dividend on the 
ordinary shares for the past year. 

of the The earnings of the group as a whole for the year under review were 
i does §£1,714,291, after deducting provisions made for Excess Profits Tax, 
National Defence Contribution, deferred repairs and interest other than 


Cheques, Postal Orders, etc., should be made payable 
to the Society, and crossed “ Barclays Bank Limited.” 


























ulso: ; - : 

acaan interest on the Corporation’s outstanding debenture stock. At this level 

snable the earnings show an increase of £388,997 over the corresponding figure 
, 


; for the previous year. 
ill not In regard to prospects for the current year, trading profits of the theatre 
lue of group have been fully maintained to date, and in other respects business is 
m the proceeding satisfactorily. On the other hand, the incidence of taxation 
vation bears hardly on your company, and by reason thereof we must expect some 
per reduction in the earnings shown in the profit and loss account of 
a £1,714,291. It may therefore be necessary so long as E.P.T. operates to 
pating reconsider certain charges against profits. 
ot be With reference to the Corporation’s interest in television, we have in 
the past sponsored the Baird system of television in pursuance of a 
policy inaugurated by the late chairman many years ago. Our investment 
mont- having been consolidated and the management linked more closely with 
siders that of the Corporation, we are in a position to take a more direct interest 
eral | 2 Post-war developments. q 
on In regard to associated companies, the affairs of General Theatre 
ardly Corporation, Limited, an important company operating cinemas and 
de to music-halls under the management of the Corporation, are progressing 
1 31St favourably. The music-hall section, linked with the similar business 








final carried on by another of our associates, Moss Empires, Limited, continues 
hings to operate successfully under the able direction of Mr. George Black. 
as for — of Bush Radio, Limited, are being devoted mainly to essen- Controlled price 10d. per pkt. (as pre-war). 
» the The report was adopted and a dividend of 6 per cent. on the ordinary USE RYVITA AS TOAST READY TO EAT SAVES FUEL 





ously ] shares was approved. 














PURELY PERSONAL. 





AVE FUEL by sharing a friend’s 
fireside—but please bring your 
own King Six 10}d. Cigars, 











PERSONAL 
N ‘ncome o1 £16,000 in rents has been lost from assured 
i income by GUY’S HOSPITAL, S.E.1, through 
enemy damage to property. Please help to make this up by 
sending a gift to APPEAL SECRETARY. 

\ JOY TO EAT, and very digestible. The special In- 
i gredients in BERMALINE BREAD, give the little 
more that means so much to the goodness of bread. Ask 
your Baker, or write BERMALINE, Fairley St., Glasgow, S.W.1 

»LATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES, Safe, Simple, 

) sure, guaranteed, world-famed. From Chemists, in- 
cludine Boots’ branches. Sole makers: HOWARTHS, 473 
Crooksmoor, Sheffield, 10. Tins, ts. 9d., 2s. 1od., $s. 

*AMERAS and Home Movies urgently wanted for essen- 
( tial and most important work. “ Talkies,” Home 
Cines, Leicas, Contax and all miniature cameras should not 
be idle. Much more up-to-date models after the war, and 
the top price we can now pay will be better invested in War 
Savings. — WALLACE HEATON LtD., 127 New Bond Street, 


London, W.1. 
1ANCER SUFFERER. Poor woman, sick husband. 
( Net income fer three, 20s. 1rd. per week, Funds for 


nourishment urgently needed. Jewellery gratefully received. 
Please help. Case 274/42.—NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CANCER 
Revrer (Registered Charity), 2(S) Cheam Court, Cheam, 
Surrey 

{HILDREN’S CLUB LEADER WANTED in London 
( for children of school age. Salary £200-£250 accord- 
ng to experience.—Apply Harris, Save the Children Fund, 
20 Gordon Square, W.C.1. Euston 5204. 

tHRONIC INVALID, aged 56, bedridden for 16 years, 
( Entirely maintained by this Association. Help ur- 
rently needed Sor her heavy medical expenses. (Case 218). 
—Appeal © S,” Distressep GENTLEFOLK’S AID ASSOCIATION, 
74 Brook Green, London, W.6. 
| ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s., carbon 

4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss } McFaARLAns (C), 
The Study, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on ‘ea, Essex. 

ONOMARK. Confidential London Address. Letters 
\ redirected. $s. p.a.—BM/MONO 23, W.C.1. 

UAKERISM.—Information and literature respecting 
Q the Faith and Practice of the Religious Society of 
Friends, free on application to the FRIENDS HOME SERVICE 
Committee, Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.r1. 

YED CROSS WAR HOSPITAL LIBRARY. Books 

% of all kinds, including foreign, still needed.—Mars. 
ALLHUSEN, North Wilts Branch, Easterton, Devizes, 
»EFRESH YOURSELF in English Country. 
| \ Descriptive List (4d. post free) 
of 160 INNS and HOTELS 

Peo: LE’S REFRESHMENT House ASSOCIATION, LTD 
St. George’s House, Regent Street, W.1. 

*HORT STORY WRITING. Send 4d. stamps for 
s booklet describing world-famous postal cours¢.— 
REGEN] INsttTUTE (Dept. 85Q), Palace Gate, W.8. 

*PARE-TIME WRITING.—If you are interested in 
s writing, FICTION, JOURNALISM, POETRY, 
RADIO PLAYS, study at HALF-FEES by correspondence 
in spare time with the LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM—the only School under the direct patron- 
age ot the leading newspaper proprietors. Free advice and 
book “ Writing for the Press,” from Prospectus Dept., 
L.S.]., $7 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Mus, 4574. 
’SXHE TRIANGLE Secretarial Training College, South 

| Molton Street, W.1. Residential Branch at Gerrard’s 
Cross Bucks. Founded 1910. May. §306-7-8. 
TEYYPING ot all kinds undertaken.—Apply, Miss Epys, 

| s Carroll Avenue, Merrow. Tele: Guildford 3895. 

rISIT OR WRITE TO FRIENDS’ BOOK CENTRE, 

Euston Road, N.W.1 (opposite Euston Station), 

Current literature on religious social internationa! and 
like subiects Full cook service. 

Phone: Euston 3602 

*ATCHES WANTED. New, Old, Disused, Out of 

\ Order. Top prices paid. Send registered. Caslf or 

offer by return.—KAY’S (SN), 19 Hopwood Avenue, 


TOE) 
Te) aaa 


You can learn Dutton Shorthand in twelve 
two-hour lessons. Speeds of 150-200 words 
per minute with practice. Accepted by 
the Services and examining bodies. Send 
3d. in stamps for ist lesson. 


DUTTONS SHORTHAND SCHOOL (Dept. SPC.3) 
92-3, Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1 
(Phone: Musewm 7379) 
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BALKAN SOBRANIE \\* Ry 
CIGARETTES & TOBACCOS N\A F 
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| Don’ , 
blame him 


When your tobac- 
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! | 
conist offers you 
Sobranie Standard Mixe ‘ 
ture instead of Balkan 
Sobranie for your fav- 7 
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sore, RS 


ourite briar, he is not 


deceiving you. He is 


ROE 


merely doing as we ask 
him—making the best 
last as long as possible 







and giving you some- 
thing almost as good 
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in the meantime. 






you blame him—or us? 
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COMFORT 


A Dictionary definition :— 


“ To cheer, revive, ease, quiet enjoyment, 
subject of 


from annoyance, a 
in short 


CREST HOTEL, 


freedom 
satisfaction,” 


CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 









\ 


ability 


tunity 


man, Musicians Bene 
Row, London, W.C.1 





B.A., Lyngarth, Bollin 
Yorkshir 


-B.S. (Musicians Benevolent Fund). Frank Howes 
make an appeal over the wireless on Sunday eyenj 
next at 8.40 p.m. on behalf of this Charity—the a 
that interests itself exclusively in sick, aged, un 
and destitute musicians. 

you spare just five minutes to listen to his brief 
Contributions should be addressed to FRANK Hows, Chain 
volent Fund, 16 John Street, Bedfog | ™ 


If you are a lover of music, wi N 
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EDUCATIONAL 


AT MRS. HOSTER’S Ll 


SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


A special war-time course can now be 
taken at 29 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1, or 
The Hall, Greatford, Stamford Lincs, 
For prospectus apply to The Secretary, 
OME Study Courses for Children. 
Junior Correspondence School, Box No. A868. 
T EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL. READING,— 
4 Open Entrance Scholarships 

awarded in March next. 
£50-£40) for Music and Art 


r (value £84-£50) 
There are also ichibitions te 
‘ x - = “yy * of good genenj 
and personality.—. to the \imaster 
CastLe. M.A. (Oxon). _ % “7 


Pros u— 





APPOINTMENTS 


for editing work 


ec. 














Free. 



































KERFOOTS 


MEDICATED 


PASTILLES 


embodying the 


manufacturing 
of 
eighty years 


experience 


MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS } 
CATARRH: ANTISEPTIC THROAT 
GLYCERINE OF THYMOL 


Thomas Kerfoot & Co, Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley 









































IN THE 


SOUTH 
AF Q C A PORT ELIZABETH 


EAST. LONDON 


LECTURES | 


Ali 


AND 


BUCKNALL 


LINE TO 


DURBAN 


TATIONAL ADULT SCHOOL UNION. 
i of General Secreta: 


[ ry falls open at beginning 
by retirement of present of 19h 


secretary. The post offers opper- 

and contacts with Schools and 
Groups throughout the country. Applications from a mar 
with broad Christian outlook and convictions, and cp 
cerned for religious education, social welfare, and construe. 
tive contacts with youth, would be we 
(if possible) with age and full particul 
should be sent to the Honorary Secretary, ERNEST Dopesuux, 
2 Road. Ben Rhydding, Iikisy, 


lcomed. References 
ars Of qualifications 





TS VICTORY LEAGUE. — War ArPamrs Tass 
I The following lectures will be given at 9 Carlos Place, 
Grosvenor Square, London, W.1, on Wednesday, November 
25th, at 3 p.m.: POLAND, by Dr. Z. Gabrowski (Journal 
ist, Political Writer and Radio Commentator); W. 
December 2nd, at 3 p.m., GREECE AT WAR, by Mom. 
A. Mitsotakis (Editor of “Hellas,” National Greek Weekly): 
Ww Ne oth, at 3 p.m., HOLLAND'S Pak 
AR, by Major-General J. W. 
C.B.E. (Royal Netherlands Military Mission) 


CAPETOWN 





ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL 
STEAMSHIP CO. 
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